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“THE HEROINE WHO VISITS HER LOVER AT NIGHT” 
From a Hindu Painting in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (See Frontispiece) 
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ANZIBAR — Mozan- 

bique — Sierra-Leone 
— New Zealand — 
Angola — East Africa 
— Java — Sumatra — 
Borneo — Malay and 
Pacific Islands — ! 





Look those up in your 
old red geography! 


From these queer cor- 
ners of the earth comes 
the fossil gum that gives 
brilliance to your varnished floors and furniture. 








Fossil gum is the sap of prehistoric trees, buried for 
ages and turned into fossils by centuries of time! 


The elegance of a varnished surface is the product 
of brave adventuring by prospectors — of untold 
centuries of geological action — of world-spanning 
transportation, of modern chemistry and manufacture! 


Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes—the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. ) 
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HIS special India Number con- 
tains more material on its main 
theme than any previous special num- 
ber THE SCHOLASTIC has offered. 
The cover design, the frontispiece, the 
fable from the Panchatranta, the com- 
prehensive article on Hindu literature, 
the vivid account of an Indian tiger 
hunt. the discussion of recent social 
conditions, the Poetry Corner, the 
photographic lay-out and the com- 
parative historical chart offer a wealth 
of material for a better understanding 
of the great Asiatic peninsula that con- 
tains one-fifth of the human race. 
far as possible the contents have been 
planned to present the life of India 
from the inside through native spokes- 
men and artists. Dr. Sudhindra Bose, 
lecturer on political science at the 
State University of Iowa, has lived in 
America for many years and has made 
himself an authority on oriental his- 
tory and government. Mr. Stephen 
Krishnayya, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Madras, is now completing 
his work for the Doctor’s degree in 
Education at Columbia University, and 
is widely known as a lecturer and 
writer on India. 


| 

The valuable article by Dr. Crothers 
dean of American essayists, is one of a 
series of practical aids to students who 
wish to compete in the Scholastic 
Awards. Previous articles have been 
contributed by Grant Overton and 
Walter Pritchard Eaton. In the issue 
of January 22, Professor Percival 
Hunt of the University of Pittsburgh 
will take up the writing of the short 
story, and in the February 5 issue Mr. 
Ray O. Hughes, author of “Com- 
munity Civics” and other standard 
high school texts, will discuss projects 
for the een Service Contest. 


The Enemy, five installments of 
which have now been published, will 
be concluded in the issue of January 
22. Over 20,000 copies of the play 
have been sold in Japan, on which Mr. 
Pollock forewent any royalty, and 
which were admitted duty-free by the 
Japanese —- 


In addition to the features already 
mentioned, the next issue will contain 
an article on “What is Social Think- 
ing,” by Professor E. C. Lindeman of 
the New York School of Social Work, 
an article by C. G. Miller on “The 
High School Annual,” another in- 
stallment of Hughes Mearns’ “Creative 
Youth” Department, and < debate on 
“The Five Day Week.” 


pany, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Hindu paintings are used either 
as mural decorations on the walls 
of caves or buildings, or they are 
small portfolio paintings, never 
easel-size pictures like the usual 
American pictures. The majority 
of Rajput paintings visualize the 
tales surrounding Krishna. Krish- 
na with the flute, with the ever- 
present kadamb tree, and crowds 
of adoring gopis or herd girls. 


“The Hour of Cowdust” 


This painting, showing Krishna returning with the 
herds to Brindaban at sundown, is described in the Vishnu 
Purana of the Hindus. “At eventide,” says the Vishnu 
Purana, “came Krishna and Balarama home, like two cow- 
boys along with the cowherds and cows.” Another de- 
scription of this famous Rajput painting says, “Krishna is 
joyfully welcomed by the gopis or herd girls, who are 
looking down upon the courtyard from a terrace. There 
is a great feeling of unity expressed in the whole composi- 
tion, for the cows (“black, white, gray, purple, brown, and 
blue”) are gazing up at the gopis as if spell-bound, as they 
are spell-bound by love of Krishna; a sense of simultane- 
ously arrested movement in the figures is admirably repre- 
sented. Every element in these Krishna pictures and 
legends expresses that Love which is the informing spirit 
of every phase of his worship.” 

Krishna is constantly shown with herd girls and cows 
which Krishna in the legends, speaking as a herdsman 
called “our divinities.” Much of Rajput painting is given 
to depicting the delightful episodes associated with the 
Krishna legend. 


The Rajput paintings were made between 1556 A. D. 
and 1707 A. D. and were incorporated in portfolios as in- 
dependent works of art. They were not book illustrations 
as were so many Persian miniatures. They show no for- 
eign influence, whether Persian, Tartar, or European. 

The Indian artist usually ‘became ‘a painter because his 
ancestors were artists or because he was fortunate enough 
to be adopted by a painter. The painter’s work was a 
combination of traditional influence and personal observa- 
tion and experiment. Each master possessed a collection 
of copies of designs for pictures of particular subjects, 
tracings of portraits, and sketches from various sources. 
To these he added from time to time the outlines of new 
compositions and fresh portraits, and the whole at his death 
passed into the hands of his favorite pupil or disciple. 

The cover design is likewise from a Rajput painting, 
from a series representing one of the eight Heroine Types 
as classified by the Indian Rhetoricians. She is shown 
braving the dangers of storm, lightning, and serpents to 


reach her lover. 
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The Plover Who Fought the Ocean 


A Tale from the Panchatantra 
Translated by Arthur W. Ryder 


He loses fights who fights before 
His foeman’s power is reckoned: 

The ocean and the plover fought, 
And ocean came out second. 


PLOVER and his wife once lived by the shore 
A of the sea, the mighty sea that swarms with 
fish, crocodiles, turtles, sharks, porpoises, pearl 
oysters, shellfish, and other teeming life. The plover 
was called Sprawl, and his wife’s name was Constance. 

When she was ready to lay her eggs, she said to her 
husband: “Please find a spot where I may lay my eggs.” 
“Why,” said he, “this home of ours, inherited from our 
ancestors, promises progress. Lay your eggs here.” 
“Oh,” said she, “don’t mention this dreadful place. Here 
is the ocean near at hand. His tide might some day 
make a long reach and lick away my babies.” 

But the plover answered: “Sweetheart, he knows me, 
he knows Sprawl. Surely the great ocean cannot show 
such enmity to me. Did you never hear this? 

What man is rash enough to take 
The gleaming crest-jewel from a snake? 


Or stirs the wrath of one so dread 

His glance may strike his victim dead? 
And again: 

Who dares to visit and defy 

The death-god? Dares the fearless cry— 

I challenge you to single strife; 

If power be yours, pray take my life?” 

But even as he spoke, his wife laughed outright, 
since she knew the full measure of his capacity, and she 
said: “Very fine, indeed. There is plenty more where 
that came from. O king of birds, how can you fail to 
appreciate your own strength and weakness? There 
is a saying: 

To know one’s self is hard, to know 
Wise effort, effort vain; 

But accurate self-critics are 
Secure in times of strain. 

And there is sound sense in this: 

To take advice from kindly friends 
Be ever satisfied: 

The stupid turtle lost his grip 
Upon the stick, and died.” 


“How was that?” asked Sprawl. And Constance 
told the story of 


SHELL-NEck, Sum, anp Grim 


In a certain lake lived a turtle named Shell-Neck. 
He had as friends two ganders whose names were Slim 
and Grim. Now in the vicissitudes of time there came 


a twelve-year drought, which begot ideas of this nature 
in the two ganders: “This lake has gone dry. Let us 
seek another body of water. However, we must first 
say farewell to Shell-Neck, our dear and long-proved 
friend.” 

When they did so, the turtle said: “Why do you 
bid me farewell? I am a water-dweller, and here I 
should perish very quickly from the scant supply of 
water and from grief at loss of you. Therefore, if you 
feel any affection for me, please rescue me from the 
jaws of this death. Besides, as the water dries in this 
lake, you two suffer nothing beyond a restricted diet, 
while to me it means immediate death. Consider which 
is more serious, loss of food:or loss of life.” 

But they replied: “We are unable to take you with 
us since you are a water-creature without wings.” Yet 
the turtle continued: “There is a possible device. Bring 
a stick of wood.” ‘This they did, whereupon the turtle 
gripped the middle of the stick between his teeth, and 
said: “Now take firm hold with your bills, one on each 
side, fly up, and travel with even flight through the 
sky, until we discover another desirable body of water.” 

But they objected: “There is a hitch in this fine 
plan. If you happen to indulge in the smallest con- 
versation, then you will lose your hold on the stick, will 
fall from a great height, and will be dashed to bits.” 

“Oh,” said the turtle, “from this moment I take a 
vow of silence, to last as long as we are in heaven.” So 
they carried out the'plan, but while the two ganders 
were painfully carrying the turtle over a neighboring 
city, the people below noticed the spectacle, and there 
arose a confused buzz of talk as they asked: “What is 
this cartlike object that two birds are carrying through 
the atmosphere?” 

Hearing this, the doomed turtle was_heedless 
enough to ask: “What are these people chattering 
about?” The moment he spoke, the poor simpleton lost 
his grip and fell to the ground. And persons who 
wanted meat cut him to bits in a moment with sharp 
knives. 

“And that is why I say: 


To take advice from kindly friends, .. . 
and the rest of it.” And Constance continued: 

Forethought and Readywit thrive; 

Fatalist can’t keep alive. 








“How was that?” asked Sprawl. And she told the 
story of 


ForETHOUGHT, READYWIT, AND FaTALIstT 


In a great lake lived three full-grown fishes, whose 
names were Forethought, Readywit, and Fatalist. Now 
one day the fish named Forethought overheard passers- 
by on the bank, and fishermen saying: “There are 
plenty of fish in this pond. Tomorrow we go fishing.” 

On hearing this, Forethought reflected: “This looks 
bad. Tomorrow or the day after they will be sure to 
come here. I will take Readywit and Fatalist and move 
to another lake whose waters are not troubled.” So he 
called them and put the question. 
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I will just put his power to the test.” 


So the next day, when the two plovers had gone ° 


foraging, he made a long reach with his wave-hands and 
eagerly seized the eggs. Then when the hen-plover re- 
turned and found the nursery empty, she said to her 
husband: ‘See what happened to poor me. The ocean 
seized my eggs today. I told you more than once that 
we should move, but you were stupid as Fatalist and 
would not go. Now I am so sad at the loss of my chil- 
dren that I have decided to burn myself.” 


“My dear,” said the plover, “wait until you wit- 
ness my power, until I dry up that rascally ocean with 





Thereupon Readywit said: 
“I have lived long in this lake 
and cannot move in such a 
hurry. If fishermen come here, 
then I will protect myself by 
some means devised for the oc- 
casion.” 


But poor, doomed Fatalist 
said: “There are sizable lakes 
elsewhere. Who knows whether 
they will come here or not? One 
should not abandon the lake of 
his birth merely because of such 
small gossip. And the proverb 
says: 

Since scamp and sneak and snake 

So often undertake 


A plan that does not thrive. 
The world wags on alive. 


Therefore I am determined not 
to go.” And when Forethought 





No One Knows 


who first invented the stories in the famous 
fable-book of India, the Panchatantra or “Five 
Books.” They are supposed to have been 
gathered together about 200 B. C. by a wise 
man named Vishnusharman as man of be- 
havior for some unruly young princes in his 
charge. Since then, told and retold in India 
and wandering in translation and translation of 
translation in other countries, they have become 
probably the best known stories in the world. 

Each of the five books presents a “framing” 
story in which are inserted numerous stories told 
by the characters to point out the sort of life 
the wise man strives for. The framing story 
and the use of . || verse are familiar 
devices in oriental tales. The first book proves 
the need of security. The others demonstrate in 
turn the necessity of money, resolute action, in- 
telligent friends, and good learning. 

The entire Panchatantra has been most suc- 
cessfully translated from the Sanskrit by Arthur 
W. Ryder and published in a beautiful abridged 
edition called “Gold’s Gloom,” as well as a 
complete edition by the University of Chicago 

through whose gracious permission this 


my bill.” But she replied: “My 
dear husband, how can you fight 
the ocean? Furthermore, 


Gay simpletons who fight, 

Not estimating right 

The foe’s power and their own, 
Like moths in flame atone.” 


“My dear,” said the plover, 


‘you should not say such things. 


The sun’s new-risen beams 
Upon the mountains fall: 
Where glory is cognate 
Age matters not at all. 


With this bill I shall dry up the 
water to the last drop, and turn 
the sea into dry land.” “Dar- 
ling,” said his wife, “with a bill 
that holds one drop how will 
you dry up the ocean, into 
which pour without ceasing the 
Ganges and the Indus, bearing 
the water of nine times nine hun- 








realized that their minds were 
made up, he went to another 





Press, 
typical fable from it is reprinted. 


dred tributary streams? Why 
talk nonsense?” But the plover 








body of water. 

On the next day, when he had gone, the fishermen 
with their boys beset the inner pool, cast a net, and 
caught all the fish without exception. Under these cir- 
cumstances Readywit, while still in the water, played 
dead. And since they thought: “This big fellow died 
without help,” they drew him from the net and laid him 
on the bank, from which he wriggled back to safety in 
the water. But Fatalist stuck his nose into the meshes 
of the net, struggling until they pounded him repeatedly 
with clubs and so killed him. 


‘And that is why I say: 


Forethought and Readywit thrive; 
Fatalist can’t keep alive.” 
‘My dear,” said the plover, “why do you think me 
like Fatalist? 


Horses, elephants, and iron, 
Water, woman, man, 

Stick and stones and clothes are built 
On a different plan. 


Feel no anxiety. Who can bring humiliation upon you 
while my arms protect you?” 

So Constance laid her eggs, but the ocean, who had 
listened to the previous conversation, thought: “Well, 


well! There is sense in the saying: 


Of self-conceit all creatures show 
An adequate supply: 

The plover lies with claws upstretched 
To prop the falling sky. 


said: 

Success is rooted in the will; 

And I possess an iron-strong bill;. 

Long days and nights before me lie: 

Why should not ocean’s flood go dry? 

“Well,” said his wife, “if you feel that you must 

make war on the ocean, at least call other birds to your 
aid before you begin. For the proverb says: 


A host where each is weak 
Brings victory to pass: 
The elephant is bound 
By woven ropes of grass. 


And again: 


Woodpecker and sparrow 
With froggy and gnat, 

Attacking en masse, laid 
The elephant flat.” 


“How was that?” asked Sprawl. And Constance 
told the story of 


Tue Duvet BETWEEN ELEPHANT AND SPARROW 


‘In a dense bit of jungle lived a sparrow and his 
wife, who had built their nest on the branch of a tamal 
tree, and in course of time a family appeared. 


Now one day a jungle elephant with the spring 
fever was distressed by the heat, and came beneath that 
tamal tree in search of shade. Blinded by his fever, he 
pulled with the tip of his trunk at the branch where 
the sparrows had their nest, and broke it. In the pro- 
cess the sparrows’ eggs were (Continued on Page 30) 
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The Hindu Soul Speaks Through the Pen 


By Myra Adams Johns 


ature suggests only the works of Rudyard Kip- 

ling. India to them is the land of exotic won- 
ders and strange superstitions sketched by that im- 
perialistic Britisher as a background to the wars, 
sports, loves, and adventures of an alien upper class 
and their retainers. Such a 
vision of India is as false as any 
man’s must be who writes of a 
native country which yet he 
does not consider his mother- 
land. To get a true picture of 
a people it is necessary to read 
their literature, not a literature 
about them but by them. 

That literature first became 
real in the consciousness of 
thousands of Westerners when 
the Nobel prize for literature 
was awarded to Rabindranath 
Tagore in 1919. Yet the fact 
is that India has had a native 
literature for millenniums, that 
it has one of the oldest, richest, 
and most profound literatures 
in the history of the human 
race. Two thousand years be- 
fore our Saxon ancestors set- 
tled in Britain the oldest of the 
permanent Aryan settlements 
had been made by our kinsfolk 
in Asia. It was this simple pas- 
toral people whose only priests 
were the heads of families, who 
knew neither strict divisions of 
caste nor images of gods, that 
sang the hymns and prayers we find in the Rig-Veda. 
This is the oldest of the four Vedas, or sacred books of 
knowledge, older than Persian or Hebrew scriptures, 
only less old than the Egyptian Book of the Dead. A 
thousand years before Buddha, himself an Indian, began 
to show the Eightfold Path of Deliverance, a Vedic 
bard had hailed the One Supreme Being as the Adorable 
Source of Life. Other hymns remind us of the Greek 
pantheon, as they invoke Indra, Agni, Varuna, and the 
Maruts, nature deities of rain, fire, sky and storm. The 
chief sacrament was the use of the Soma, juice of the 
moon-plant. Woman appeared freely and openly, often 
choosing her own mate; and the long shadows of Vishnu 
and Siva had not yet fallen across the Hindu con- 
sciousness. 


Tr: most English-speaking persons, Indian liter- 


a modern Hindu artist. 


In the Puranas and Upanishads, which were the 
next development of Hindu religious literature, we find 
a growth of ceremonial religion, elaborate classification 
of society based on race and color distinctions, and a 
deep and profound philosophy of the soul and the uni- 
verse in relation to God. The translations of parts of 
these and other Hindu works in the early nineteenth 





RAMA AND SITA 


The courtship of Rama and Sita, one of the beautiful 
episodes of the great Ramayana epic, as imagined by 
The marks on the foreheads 
are symbols of Siva and Vishnu. 


century had a profound effect on German romantic and 
philosophic literature, and, by reflection, on English 
and American writers. 'Transcendentalism is largely 
indebted to it. No one can read Emerson’s Brahma 
without recognizing the source of much of the teachings 
we consider typically Emersonian. Carlyle’s German 
studies influenced him toward 
phases of Hindu thought, and 
Schopenhauer, great _pessi- 
mistic philosopher, exclaimed in 
rapture, “These writings have 
been my pleasure in life, and 
will be my _ consolation at 


death.” 


Contemporaneous with these 
works of the Hindu philosophers 
was the growth of the great 
epics. These were built up of 
the tales told by wandering min- 
strels at kings’ courts about the 
legendary gods and heroes of 
the early peoples of Aryan 
India. Lacking the sense of form 
and structure so pervasive of 
Homer’s work, they perhaps ex- 
cel it in richness of color, emo- 
tional warmth, and most cer- 
tainly in the high degree of civ- 
ilization portrayed, and above 
all in the piety of the people 
and the freedom and virtue of 
the women characters. Both 
are regarded as sacred litera- 
ture, contain full-length por- 
traits of avatars or human in- 
carnations of the great god 
Vishnu, and have been treated as source-books for all 
subsequent Indian literature. 


The Mahabharata, of unknown but extended date, 
and collective authorship, though attributed to Vyasa, 
contains almost all the history of ancient India and is 
seven-fold greater in bulk than the Iliad and Odyssey 
combined. From it and the Vedas come most of the 
poems and proverbs so plentifully sprinkled throughout 
the Book of Wise Counsels, or Panchatantra (see page 
4), ancestor of Aesop’s, Pilpay’s, and La Fontaine’s 
fables. The epic narrates the adventures of two 
branches of the Bharata, a war-like race whose rulers 
are deposed by their cousins, the Kurus. After eighteen 
battles the five Pandava princes regain the kingdom. 
In this poem begins the intrusion of Krishna and Siva 
worship into Brahmanic life. Two parts of the poem 
are especially noteworthy, the story of Nala and 
Damayanti and the Bhagavad Gita, or Divine Song. 
Sir Edwin Arnold has translated both into beautiful 
English verse, which will well repay reading. The 
former is a charming story of the fidelity of a wife, 
who chooses a mortal prince (Concluded on Page 29) 
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Tiger Hunting in Assam 


By Lord Frederic Hamilton 


in a big-game shoot, so when the late Maharajah 

of Cooch Behar invited me to one of his famous 
shooting-parties, I accepted with alacrity, for the Cooch 
Behar shoots were justly famed throughout India. The 
rhinoceros was found there, tigers, as Mrs. O’Dowd of 
Vanity Fair would have remarked, “were as plentiful as 
cabbages”; there were bears, too, leopards and water 
buffaloes, everything, in 
short, that the heart of 
man could desire. It was 
no invitation to travel five 
hundred miles for two 
days’ shooting only, there 
were to be five solid weeks 
of it in camp, and few 
people entertained on so 
princely a scale as the Ma- 
harajah. It was distinctly 
an invitation to be treas- 
ured—and gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

We reached Cooch Be- 
har after dark, and it was 
somewhat of a surprise to 
find the Maharajah and 
his entire family roller- 


| er since my boyhood I had longed to take part 





carpeted with cotton dhurees, and completely furnished 
with dressing-tables and chests of drawers, as well as 
writing-table, sofa and arm-chairs; whilst there was a 
little covered canvas porch outside, fitted with chairs 
in which to take the air, and a small attendant satellite 
of a tent served as a bath-room, with a big tin tub and 
a little trench dug to carry the water away. Nothing 
could be more complete, but I found my watchful old 
“bearer” already at work 

7 raising all my trunks, gun- 

cases, and other posses- 
sions on little stilts of bam- 
boo, for his quick eye had 
detected signs of white 
ants. By the end of our 
stay in camp I had reason 
to congratulate myself on 
my faithful bearer’s fore- 
sight, for none of my own 
things were touched, whilst 
every one else was bemoan- 
ing the havoc the white 
ants had played with their 
belongings. The guest- 
tents formed three sides of 
a square facing the river, 
and in the center of the 


skating in the great cen- 
tral domed hall of the pal- 
ace, to the strains of a 
very excellent string band. 
The Maharajah, having 
a great liking for Europ- 


—Photograph by Ewing Galloway, New York 


“A tiger being located by his “kill,” the long line of beating ele- 

phants goes crashing through the burnt-up jungle growth, until a 

trumpeting from one of the elephants announces the neighborhood 

of “stripes.” This fascinating account is taken from “Here, There 

and Everywhere,” by Lord Frederic Hamilton, Copyright 1921, 
George H. Doran Company, Publishers. 


open space stood a large 
shamyanah, or flat-roofed 
tent with open sides, which 
served as dining-room and 
general living-room. There 
are certainly distinct ad- 


can music, had a private 

orchestra of thirty-five natives, who, under the skilled 
tuition of a Viennese conductor, had learnt to play with 
all the fire and vim of one of those unapproachable 
Austrian bands. 

The Maharajah had fixed on a great tract of 
jungle in Assam, over the frontier of India proper, as 
the field of operations for his big-game shoot, on ac- 
count of the rhinoceros and buffaloes that frequented 
the swamps there. As he did not do things by halves, 
he had had a rough road made connecting Cooch Behar 
with his great camp, and had caused temporary bridges 
to be built over all the streams on the way. Owing to 
the convenient bamboo, this is fairly easy to do. 


The Maharajah had chosen the site of his camp 
well. On a bare maidan overhanging a turbulent river 
a veritable city of white tents gleamed in the sunshine, 
all neatly arranged in streets and lanes. Each guest had 
a great Indian double tent, bigger than most London 
drawing-rooms. The one tent was pitched inside the 
other after the fashion of the country, with an air- 
space of about one foot between to keep out the fierce 
sun. Indeed, triple-tent would be a more fitting ex- 
pression, for the inner tent had a lining dependent 
from it of that Indian cotton fabric printed in reds 
and blues which we use for bed quilts. Every tent was 


vantages in a climate so 
settled that periods of daily sunshine or of daily rain 
really form part of the calendar, and can be predicted 
with mathematical certainty. 

It so happened that a census was taken whilst we 
were in camp, so I can give the exact number of re- 
tainers whom the Maharajah brought with him. It 
totalled 473, including mahouts and elephant-tenders, 
grooms, armourers, taxidermists, tailors, shoemakers, a 
native doctor and a dispenser, and boatmen, not to men- 
tion the Viennese conductor and the thirty-five members 
of the orchestra, cooks, bakers, and table-waiters. 

The daily routine of life in the camp was something 


like this: We men all rose at daybreak, some going for 
a ride, others endeavouring with a spoon to lure the 
cunning mahseer in the swift-running river, or going for 
a three-mile walk through the jungle tracks. Then a 
bath, and breakfast followed at nine, when the various 
shikaries came in with their reports. Should a tiger 
have made a “kill,” he would be found, with any luck, 
during the heat of the day close to the body of his 
victim. The “howdah” elephants would all be sent on 
to the appointed rendezvous, the entire party going out 
to met them on “pad” elephants. I do not believe that 
more uncomfortable means of progression could pos- 
sibly be devised. A pad (Continued on Page 28) 
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How to Write an Essay 


By Samuel McChord Crothers 


an essay, I counter by asking him: “How do 

you read an essay, or for that matter any bit 
of printed matter? Reading and writing go together 
and are learned about the same time. The same prin- 
ciples apply to both arts. 

Teachers recognize the fact 
that there are two ways of read- 
ing. The first is the way vou 
go through a school text-book. 
You are not familiar with the 
subject. You do not at the be- 
ginning see what it is about. 
You cannot take it as a whole. 
If you try to read a chapter in 
the middle of the book you can 
make nothing of it. The very 
terms are unintelligible to you. 
So you begin at the beginning 
and go on sentence by sentence. 
It is slow work but you keep on. 
It is necessary to be thorough. 
If you skip one chapter you 
cannot understand the chapter 
that follows. 

But this slow and painstak- 
ing method, necessary as it is in 
certain school work, is not the 
method used by one who is 
already familiar with the sub- 
ject. A lawyer in preparing his 
case for the court uses many 
books. But he does not attempt 
to read any one through. He 
takes up one volume after an- 
other. He knows what he wants 
and goes directly to it. He has 
no time for what is irrelevant. 

Or watch any lover of litera- 
ture as he uses a well-stocked 
library. He will pick up a book, 
glance at it, see how it ends and how it begins. He will 
pick out a sentence here and there by which he tests its 
quality. He is sampling the book. It is either worth 
reading or it is not. He skims lightly over parts that 
do not interest him, and then returns to the passages 
that are significant. These he subjects to further 
thought. In the end he knows what is in the book and 
has an idea of its value. 

Reading becomes a selective process. The reader 
is like the customer who goes into a department store 
because it has a large assortment of goods from which 
he may choose. But he doesn’t intend to buy the store, 
nor does he think it necessary to look over all the stock. 
When he finds what he wants he comes away. 

Now there is the same difference in the way in which 
people may go about the work of writing. Suppose 


Wi I am asked to tell a beginner how to write 
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One of the two or three foremost essayists of our 
modern period, Dr. Crothers in his article brings 
timely and expert assistance to those entering The 
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you sit down, pen in hand, to write upon a subject 
which has been given you. You really know little about 
it, and care less. It is a “theme” and nothing more. 
You do not see anything as a whole, there is no picture 
in your mind. There is no “urge” in you, the urgency 
comes from without. You write 
one sentence with the vague 
hope that it will suggest an- 
other. There is no plan to your 
ideas. You are working with 
detached words and trying to 
build up a structure that will 
stand the test of criticism. But 
the sentences, though correct, 
do not seem to be on easy terms 
with one another. There is no 
“go” to them. They stand 
about stiffly and self-conscious- 
ly like strangers,at a party 
waiting to be introduced. From 
a grammatical point of view the 
essay may be without reproach. 
But that can hardly be called 
“well-written” which is _ not 
readable. 

What was the real difficulty? 
It was not something that hap- 
pened after you began to write. 
It was something that did not 
happen before you put pen to 
paper. You did not happen to 
have anything which you really 
wanted to say. You were try- 
ing to pump from an empty cis- 


the pump handles will do more 
than produce a wheeze. You 
must not only choose a subject, 
you must be full of it before 
you can write with any effect. 

This does not mean that you must have a vast store 
of knowledge, but it does mean that you must have a 
real interest. You must be interested in what you are 
writing about, in order to be interesting. You cannot 
make a vivid presentation of any idea which you have 
not made your own. You will be found out. 

Try to write about something—no matter what it 
is—that you are intensely interested in. Try to de- 
scribe something that you have actually experienced. 
It is very important to you and you wish to make other 
people see its importance. 

Begin to write. Just let yourself go. Nothing 
dreadful wili happen to you if you make any number of 
mistakes. Mistakes are to be corrected after they are 
made. Do not try now to (Continued on Page 26) 
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The Awakening of India 


By Sudhindra Bose, Ph.D. 


Lecturer in Political Science, State University of lowa 


8 fy some folk in America, India 
seems to be a sort of museum ex- 
hibit interesting only for the idly 
curious. They are apt to forget that 
India is the home of one-fifth of all 
human beings, and that the great ma- 
jority of the people of that 
country are members of the Cau- 
casian or white race. Moreover, 
India has a culture which ante- 
dates that of Greece and Rome. 
India is not, however, “unchang- 
ing.” What was true of that 
country fifty years ago or even a 
decade is not true now, or is so 
only in spots. India is moving, 
slowly and cautiously to be sure, 
but moving continuously neverthe- 
less. 

In any social study of India, 
one should remember at the out- 
set that India is a part of world 
culture. It is not cut adrift, in- 
sulated from the great interna- 
tional forces which, for want of a 
better name, are sometimes called 
modern civilization. With the 
great tides of social change which 
are sweeping over America and 
Europe surging about them, 
Indians could no more stand still 
than they could curl up and 
snooze in the centre of a typhoon. 

India realizes that while the 
civilization of the future must be 
more international and less pa- 
rochial, yet the culture of India 
must be broad-based upon its own 
customs, traditions and _ institutions. 
Indian life should, of course, be en- 
riched by the great contributions of the 
West, but its background must in- 
evitably be Indian. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that the sentiment of 
nationalism in India today is so intense 
and so wide-spread that it affects prac- 
tically every important action in cul- 
tural, political, and social spheres. 


The Saint of India 

The outstanding prophet of Indian 
nationalism is Mahatma Gandhi. He 
has a Western training; but he is East- 
ern in his spiritual outlook and sym- 
pathy. He is as Indian as the Hi- 
malaya and the Ganges and the Taj 
Mahal. He is a social reformer, a 
political leader, a real saint. The full 
name of this remarkable man is Mo- 
handas Karamchand Gandhi. He has 
the boundless human sympathy of Lin- 
coln, the persistent energy of Roose- 
velt, and the utter humility of St. 


Francis. Many regard him as the most 
wonderful personality of this century. 
Some even compare him with Christ. 
The people of India affectionately call 
him “‘Mahatma,” which means a noble 
soul. 





MAHATMA GANDHI AND HIS WIFE 
From a popular colored print sold in the Indian bazaars 


Less than sixty years ago Mr. 
Gandhi was born in a small seacoast 
town in the western Bombay Presi- 
dency. He came from a distinguished 
family, his father and grandfather 
being ministers of a Hindu principality. 
Having finished his collegiate education 
in India, he went to London to study 
law. On his return home, he joined 
the bar. 

He was not in India long when the 
cries of persecuted Indians in South 
Africa took him to the Dark Continent. 
There he found that thirty thousand of 
his countrymen who had been invited 
to work in the fields, the mines, and the 
factories of South Africa were denied 
the most elementary human rights. 
They were, and are, the helots of the 
British Empire. He became their 
leader—a leader who fought not with 
guns and bayonets, but with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. His program, 
which was one of passive resistance, 


incurred the displeasure of the author- 
ities. He was four times imprisoned, 
three times beaten by mobs, and at 
least once left prone in the gutter as 
one dead. On his wrists and ankles. 
are still to be seen the marks of heavy 
prison chains. But there was in 
his soul neither timidity nor bit- 
terness. Gandhi bore all, loved 
all—including his persecutors. He 
stayed in South Africa till 1914, 
when there was a partial redress 
of the grievances of Indian im- 
migrants. 

Mr. Gandhi had great confi- 
dence in the British sense of 
justice. Time and again he aided 
the English, and labored in the 
interests of the Empire. Thus it 
came about that although opposed 
to war on principle, Gandhi or- 
ganized Indian Ambulance Corps 
during the dark days of the Boer 
War, the Zulu War, as well as 
the late World War. Soon after 
the peace had been signed at Ver- 
sailles apd the European crisis 
was over, came the massacre of 
fifteen hundred unarmed men and 
women in the northern city of 
Amritsar, in the Punjab. This 
act of bloody tragedy disillusioned 
Gandhi as to the benevolence of 
English rule in Hindustan. The 
British, he held, are the enemies 
and not the friends of India. 

*‘Non-Cooperation”’ 

It was at this point that Mahat- 
ma Gandhi came to the front with his 
program of non-cooperation toward the 
alien rulers of India. It is not a move- 
ment of negation. It is a means of re- 
sistance without violence. The Mahatma 
was hailed as the great leader of the 
Indian nationalists. He had at one 


time the same overwhelming influence © 


over the masses of the people as the 
great saints of medieval Europe. 

Let it be clearly understood that 
Indian nationalism is not based upon 
“sloppy sentimentality” or “hypocrit-- 
ical bunk.” It is a product of many 
complex forces, of which the most im- 
portant is perhaps the economic. The 
Hindu, whose “pathetic contentment” 
once aroused the smiles of the foreign- 
ers, is no longer satisfied with his eco- 
nomic conditions. And he has good 
reason not to be. From the cradle to 
the funeral pyre, poverty is his constant 
companion. Sir William Digby in his 
monumental work, “Prosperous” Brit- 
ish India, has shown that the per capita 
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annual income of the people of India 
is about six dollars. The average earn- 
ings of an Indian wage-earner is two 
cents a day. Wherever one goes in 
India, he is struck by the appalling 
state of poverty. Forty-two million 
people, according to certain English 
historians, pass through life with only 
one meal a day, and seventy millions 
have not even one square meal during 
the course of a whole year. The re- 
sult of such poverty is to be seen in the 
extremely high death-rate, reduction in 
the average duration of life, and in- 
credibly high infant mortality. From 
this the leaders of India conclude that 
there can be no healthy transformation 
in the structure of society unless it is 
founded upon an adequate economic 
basis. 

The political goal of Mr. Gandhi is 
to secure, within or without the British 
Empire, “Swaraj” or self-government. 
This ideal of the Mahatma appeared 
quite consonant with common sense, and 
was welcomed by the masses. Coupled 
with it was the so-called “Swadeshi” 
movement, through which the Hindus 
wove their own textiles by hand spin- 
ning-wheels, boycotting the products of 
the British mills. The short-sighted 
populace, however, did not stick by it 
long enough. They were too impatient 
with the slowness of the struggle waged 
on meticulously polite lines. In other 
words, they were not ready for Gandhi's 
non-violent non-cooperation. 

The political program of Gandhi, 
which aimed to paralyze the govern- 
ment through non-cooperation, though 
successful for a season, is now vir- 
tually dropped. The present policy of 
the majority of the Indian nationalists 
seems to be one of boring from within. 
But the Gandhi program demonstrated 
the value of unity of effort in resisting 
the alien bureaucracy. It is in the field 
of social reform that Gandhi is making 





his most lasting and serious contribu- 
tions now. He is, as ever, determinedly 
optimistic. 


The Break-up of Caste 

In the forefront of the social pro- 
gram comes the removal of the caste 
system. The superficial barrier of iso- 
lation which keeps men of high caste 
away from those of low caste is recog- 
nized as an evil. By restraining and 
excluding the best things and the best 
influence of life from reaching the “un- 
touchables,” Hindu society as a whole 
has been crippled. The “Jim-Crow” 
ideal of life, to use a current American 
expression, must give away to that of 
larger human brotherhood—irrespective 
of birth, creed, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

Mr. Gandhi, though born in a high 
caste, is no respecter of caste distinc- 
tions. He has broken every tradition 
of the caste, and has identified himself 
definitely with the anti-caste movement. 
He has even taken an “untouchable” 
girl from the most despised of the “out- 
castes” and is bringing her up as his 
adopted daughter in his own family. 
There is now a remarkable change in 
the attitude of the people toward caste. 
They no longer defend “untouchability” 
even as a social custom. Undoubtedly 
they did defend it before Gandhi placed 
the ban on it. 


Alcohol and Opium 


Another important social reform has 
to do with temperance. Before its con- 
tact with Europe, India was one of the 
most temperate countries of the world. 
Drinking was considered a social vice, 
a religious crime. In comparatively 
modern times, drinking of spirituous 
liquor has been introduced in India 
along with other gifts of Western civil- 
ization. Today the British government 
in India is in the liquor business; it is 


A BOY'S SCHOOL 
IN SRINAGAR 


Only a small frac- 
tion of Indian 
schools are free to 
the public. This 
one is a _ private 
school supported by 
Church of England 
funds. The boys are 
Sikhs from Moham- 
medan families, and 
are taught to box 
and row by an Ox- 
ford headmaster. 
Photo by Cowling 


from Ewing Galloway, 
New York 








By De Cou, from Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


CHILDREN WEAVING RUGS IN JAIPUR 


Textile weaving is'the chief native industry 
of India. The hand loom and the spinning 


. wheel have become the symbols of the non- 


cooperation movement, for Gandhi has fos- 
tered individual hand work to combat the 
British machine industry. 


the saloon-keeper of the nation. The 
liquor traffic is one of the most deeply 
entrenched foreign interests, but the 
will of the nation has declared itself in 
no unmistakable terms. Judging by 
the innumerable local and provincial 
referenda, India is undoubtedly for 
hundred per cent prohibition. And could 
India be free of the British control 
today, it is no exaggeration to say that 
India would go dry tomorrow. 


Closely connected with the temper- 
ance question is the opium traffic, which 
has become a great national peril. The 
medical authorities of America say that 
for all scientific and medicinal purposes 
of the whole world, we need only three 
and a half tons of opium a year. India 
alone produces a thousand tons of the 
drug annually, enough to poison the 
whole human race a dozen times. In 
India, the opium traffic is established 
by law. It is the monopoly of the gov- 
ernment, Just as the little boys and 
girls in the United States can go to a 
shop and buy all the candy they desire, 
much in the same way the little boys 
and girls in India can go to an opium 
den and buy unlimited “dope.” There 
are seven thousand government licensed 
opium dens operating in India, open 
daily the year round. 

The various anti-narcotic societies in 
India are ever active in their crusade 
against the drug. They point to the 
fact that Japan has already banished 
opium from its possessions, Korea and 
Formosa. They demand that India 
should be allowed to suppress opium 


(Concluded on Page 32) 
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THE ENEMY 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


A Play of War and Peace 


Act III 


(Continued from the Last Issue ) 


ProressoR: No! (They look at each other.) 
I’m sorry. Go get Mizzi. (He starts to 
kneel. She intervenes.) Please go! (She 
understands, and, drawing her cloak about 
her, exits R. Piece by piece, the Professor 
picks up the money. Behrend, bitter and un- 
relenting, watches him a moment; then gets 
his fur-lined coat, and is putting it on, when, 
through the open door R., comes Jan. He is 
a — object ... dirty, unshaved, his hair 
and beard matted, his eyes blood-shot, his 
uniform smeared and tattered. A wreck of 
a man with a wreck of a mind. He staggers 
into the room as if in a trance... staring. 
Behrend stares, too... at him. Professer 
doesn’t recognize him, Suddenly sure of his 
surroundings, Jan gives vent to a sobbing 
cry.) 

Jan: Home! 

BEHREND: Who is it? 

rkuressor (Struggling to his feet): Jan! 

Jan (Blubbering): I'm safe! I’m home! 

BEHREND: Where’s my son? 

Jan: I don’t know Don’t ask me, (He 
is about to sink down.) 

Proressor (Seizing him by both arms): 
Where’s Carl? 

Jan: Dead. 

BEHREND: The man’s crazy! 

ProFessoR: When? How? 

Jan (Shaking himself free; still pres ny 
ing; shutting out the sight he still sees): 
don’t know! Don’t ask me! For God’s Ah, 
don’t ask me! 

Pautt (Talking to Mizzi, off stage R.): 
It’s my wedding dress. 

ProFessor: Pauli! 

Pau. (Off R.): And hooks all over every- 
where. 

Proressor (To Jan): Don’t say anymore 
now! 

Mizz (Off R.): Just where you can’t get 
at them! 

BeHREND (To Jan): You're sure? 

ProFessor: Don’t! We must break it to 
her! Jan... stand there . . « and say 
nothing! Quickly! (He has tried to get 
Jan out of the way, but Jan is not easily 
moved, and only gets so far that Pauli, enter- 
ing, runs straight into him, The Professor 
falls back, beaten.) 

Pau (As she comes on—to Mizzi): Carl 
tried to help me out of it, and broke his 
finger nail. Poor Carl! You would have 
thought he . . . (She sees Jan, but hardly 
identifies him.) Jan! (To Mizzi, who has 
entered behind her.) Carl’s home! ! 

ProFEssoR: Not yet. 

PAULI yes wg to C.): Oh, I know Carl’s 
jokes! He’s hiding! Carl! Don’t be silly! 
Carl! I want to see you! 

ProFeEssor: Pauli! 

BEHREND: My boy! 

Pautt (Looks at Behrend with growing 
alarm): What do you mean? (She turns to 
Jan.) Where’s Carl? 

Jan: I don’t know. (They stare at each 
other. She is drawing the truth from his 
eyes.) 

PRoFEssoR: He’s been detained He’s been 
hurt. He’s been... 

Pautt: Killed. 

ProressoR: We're not sure. We must wait! 


By Channing Pollock 


Mizzi: Don’t say that! Anything’s better 
than waiting! 

PAULI: Oh, no! Go in to the baby! 
(Mizzi opens the bed-room door, but doesn’t 
go in.) Jan! What’s happened? (To them 
all.). If you think you’re doing me a kind- 
mess.,.!! (Turns back.) JAN! ! ! 





PAULI (suddenly, 
quietly): Not my baby! 


triumphantly, but very 
He won't answer 
your trumpets! He'll never feel mud, and 
agony, and the bullets tearing up his face! 
I've nothing more to feed your guns! (The 
band is passing.) My baby’s safe! My 
baby’s dead! Thank God! Thank God! 
THANK GOD! 


Jan: (As though hypnotized): He’s dead. 
PAULI: How? ... He was coming home. 
JAN: Yes; he was coming home. 

PauLi: Go on. (The Professor moves to 
her. She puts him aside.) 

JAN: It was a long trench. And night. 
And raining. Part of the trench was cov- 
ered. We was coming back from the first 
line. The whole company. Miles. Black. 
We got lost. 

PROFESSOR: Yes? 

Jan: Miles . . . bent double . .. in the 
dark ... and mud... and we was tired 
as ‘and we kept taking the wrong way. 
Outside it was hell. Big guns. I said, “I 
can’t go on,” and the Captain put his hand 
on my shoulder . . . and I could hear his 
wrist watch ticking. 

PAULI: Oh! 

Jan: And I dropped back... 
And then... 


a little. 
I don’t know what happened. 


A mine .. maybe... or a shell. Right 
ahead everything went to pieces. Up in the 
air. In a big flame. Men, too. One man I 
saw with his head off. There was another 
with his guts hanging . 

ProFessor: Never mind that! ! 

PAuLi: Carl? 

Jan: I don’t know. It was hell. Like 
day ... with the guns... and the rockets 

. and the shells. And behind us the 
trench was caved in, and we couldn’t go 
back. We fell down on our faces, and dug 
into the mud. And it rained water, and 
bullets, and shrapnel. Next to me a man was 
shot in the throat. And in front of us. . 
almost near enough to touch . . . was the mien 
who'd been blown up. 

BEHREND: All... dead? 

Jan: And the bullets chugging into their 
bodies . . , tearing upon their bloody faces. 
Hours. Like that. In the mud, and blood, 
and water. You couldn’t reach ’em. Nobody 
could reach ’em. One man wasn’t dead. 

PROFESSOR: Stop it! For God’s sake . 
STOP! (A long pause. Off stage, beneath 
the bed-room windows, a band is approach- 
ing. One hears the drums in the distance.) 

Mizzi: More troops, 

PAuLI: Go in to the baby. 
(Mizzi goes.) 

Jan: (Sinking down, with his head in his 
hands): Oh, Christ! 

ProFEssoR: Pauli! Be brave! Don’t look 
like that! Pauli! 

PAuLI: He was coming home. 

BEHREND: You’ve got your baby. (The 
drums are very loud.) 

PAULI: More troops. 

Mizzi (In a frantic scream from the bed- 
room): Pauli! Pauli! Pauli! (Pauli turns; 
hesitates; then runs into the bed-room. There 
is a crash of drums. Then that noise re- 
cedes, and, far down the street, faintly, is 
heard another band, playing, “We’re Going 
to Rush the Russians.” Pauli reappears. Her 
cloak has fallen off; we see her gray silk 
wedding dress.) 

PAuLi: My baby’s dead. 

PRoFEssoR: No! No! No! 

Pau.tt: The drums didn’t wake him. He’s 
cold. Don’t goin. I know. (Nevertheless, 
the Professor starts up. Mizzi appears in 
the doorway. He looks at her. She nods. 
He drops back.) My baby’s dead! 

Mizzi: Pauli ... darling! 

PauLi: Listen! More troops! More! 
Always more! Where do they come from? 
From the ends of the earth! From the be- 
ginning of history . .. to the end of time! 
Marching! Babies still unborn . . . their 
mothers still unborn . . . marching! 

Mizzi: Stop her! 

PROFESSOR: Pauli! (Above the distant 
music, a near trumpet sounds “assembly.”) 

PauLt (Suddenly; triumphantly; but very 
quietly): Not my baby! He won’t answer 
your trumpets! He’ll never feel mud, and 
agony, and the bullets tearing up his face! 
I’ve nothing more to feed your guns! (The 
band is passing.) My baby’s safe! (The 
curtain begins to fall.) My baby’s dead! 
Thank God! Thank God! THANK GOD! 
(The music is dving down the street as the 
curtain reaches the stage.) 


END OF ACT III 
(Act IV begins on the Next Page) 


He'll waken. 
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Act IV 


Scene: Cheerfulness has returned to the 
rooms. Very little else has returned to them, 
but there is tidiness and hope, and business 
and bustle, besides whatever articles are 
necessary to comfort. The replacements are 
cheap but sufficient. There is even one new 
piece of furniture—a typewriter table, which 
sits up and down stage R. C. Upon it stands 
the typewriter, stripped for action, and with 
papers all around it. R. of the table, a 
dining-room chair. The tiny table from the 
bed-room, down stage of the window R., 
bears nothing except a cover, upon which 1s 
the photograph of Carl Behrend, and, in front 
of it, a vase with a fresh red flower. In 
front of the typewriter table, and on its L., 
the big comfortable chair. The desk is still 
in its place, stationary since the first act. 
The circular table, with its electric lamp re- 
stored, is in front of the stove L., and bears 
the books and pencils and papers belonging 
to the Professor. 

Pauli, widowed and childless, has moved 
back to her “cubby-hole,” so that the dining- 
room furniture is where it was in Act I. 
The curtains are the same as they were in 
Act Il. The table is covered and partially 
set. Beside the stove, L., is a big English 
travelling bag, with the initials “B. G.,” and 
labels that show its migrations between 
Vienna and London. 

At Rise: It is late afternoon of a glorious 
June day—June 29, 1919—five years after 
Act I. Although the hour ts past five, this 
being one of the longest days in the year, the 
rooms are again flooded with warm sunshine. 
Pauli enters R., followed by the Professor. 
They have been to a matinee, and are neatly 
and respectably, though cheaply dressed. The 
Professor is more vigorous, but beginning to 
be the least bit querulous. Pault’s hair 1s 
heavily streaked with gray. She is very 
happy. : 

ProFessor (Coming into the room, and dis- 
posing of his hat and stick at L.): Bruce 
loved it! 

Pautt (Taking off her hat): Yes. (She 
goes straight to the picture down R.) Do you 
hear that, Carl? Your friend has seen your 
play, and loves it! ; 

Proressor (He goes straight to his pipe): 
I wish you wouldn’t talk to that picture! 

Pautt: I don’t. 

ProFessor: I know. I’m getting crabbed. 

Pautt: You mustn’t . . . with Carl’s play 
a success and Bruce back home. The same 
Bruce. I wonder what’s kept him. 

Proressor: He took his friend to the hotel. 

PAULI: But they rode and we walked. Oh, 
I hope he buys the play! 

Proressor: Yes. English money has some 
value. 

Pauti: And Carl will be so proud of a 
production in London! Too bad _ they 
couldn’t have got here for the first night... 
to hear the people cheering that speech about 
hate! 

ProressoR: They’d’ve stoned him for it a 
year ago! 

Pau: And today they yelled “Bravo!” 

ProFEssoR: Too late for Carl! 

Pau: Too late for ten million Carls! 
But it may help a little for the Carls to come! 
(The bell rings.) UHere’s Bruce! (She 
opens the door R., disclosing “the same 
Bruce.’) Don’t ring. You live here! ... 
Well? 

Bruce: September in London! 

Proressor: And the terms? 

Bruce (Producing a memorandum): Two 
hundred pounds in advance. 

ProFessor (Incredulous): Two hundred . .? 

Bruce (Giving him the memo, which he 
takes to the little table for calculation): Pay- 
able tonight at eight when we dine with 
Gaunt! 


Pau: What kept you? : 

Bruce: We met Bergman. He told us he’d 
never doubted the play a moment. And he 
introduced us to the boy who wrote “We're 
Going to Rush the Russians.” 

Proressor: And didn’t. 

Bruce (Puzzled): Didn’t write... ? 

Proressor: Didn’t rush ... anybody! But 
he made a good deal of money telling other 
people to do it! 

PauLt: Ssch! Ssch! 

Bruce: Well, anyway, the young man said 
the play was pro-English. 

Pau.t: The papers said that, too. 





Remember March 20! 


On ‘that date all essays on the theme 
of “The Enemy” in competition for 
the special prizes offered by Mr. Pol- 
lock must be in the hands of the 
Editors. This contest is only one of 
many being held in conjunction with 
the Scholastic Awards, the prize-win- 
ners to be published in the Student- 
written issue of April 30. 

Readers of “The' Enemy” will be in- 
terested 'to know that a one-act play 
on a similar theme entitled “They 
Just Won’t Talk” has been written 
by Miss Mary Katherine Reely ‘for the 
International Relations Committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and may be obtained for 
postage only from Miss E. Estelle 
Downing, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, ‘Michigan. No royalty 
is required for its performance. 











Bruce: In England they’ll say jt’s pro- 
German. People don’t understand the effort 
to be pro-Human. Anyway, Bergman con- 
fesses it’s a success, and admits he’s re- 
sponsible! 

Proressor: Is it possible to earn an hun- 
dred and fifty pounds? 

Bruce: Yes. 

Proressor: In a week? 

Bruce: Gaunt says so. 

ProressorR: But that is fifty-two million 
crowns! More than I make in a year at the 
University! Today we have coffee! We 
shall be as rich as Behrend! We have little 
cakes with our coffee! Where’s my hat? 
(He finds it.) Perhaps we have sugar? Tell 
Jan! And don’t be surprised if I bring but- 
ter! We’re millionaires! (He exits R. The 
others laugh. A pause. Pauli goes down to 
her shrine, and arranges the flower. Bruce 
looks at her.) 

Bruce: Your hair’s very beautiful. 

PAuLt: It turned white quickly . . . after- 
ward. 

Bruce: Tell me what happened. (She 
looks straight ahead of her; the red flower in 
her hand.) You wrote so little, and we 
haven’t been alone since my arrival this 
morning. 

Pau: You know what happened. 

Bruce: Yes; that. 

Pau (Dismissing “that.’ She goes to the 
typewriter, and sits, assorting papers. Her 
tone is matter-of-fact; without bitterness; 
almost cheerful): To the end we believed 
ourselves triumphant. Even in October the 
papers were full of victories. And then . 
suddenly . . . that flood of panic-stricken sol- 
diers. The rest you see. 

Bruce: Yes. 

Pau.i: Chaos and despair. Buildings with 
their plaster fronts scaling away. We call 
that Vienna Leprosy. The streets crowded 
with beggars and cripples. 

Bruce: It’s the same in London. 
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Pau. (Not hearing): The fruits of Defeat. 

Bruce: And of Victory. 

PauLt (In a different tone): Have you been 
to the University. 

Bruce: Yes. 

PauLi: Then you’ve seen the Memorial. 
Carl Behrend at the very top! 

Bruce: I could just make it out. 

PaAuLI: The names are fading. However, 
it doesn’t matter. No one goes to the Uni- 
versity. 

Bruce: There are crowds in the coffee 
houses. 

PAULI: Oh, yes .. . profiteers. That kind 
of people rule everything. We still pay for 
the Emperor’s carriage, only now it belongs 
to a Butcher. 

Bruce (Again warmly): Tell me about 
you. 

PAuLI: Me? Oh, I’m earning quite a lot 
with your typewriter! 

Bruce: And the Professor . 
University? 

PauLi: They sent for him. 

Bruce: But he’s still a pacifist! 

PAULI: Oh, everyone is a pacifist now/ 
Especially the soldiers! 

Bruce: And Behrend? 

PAuLi: Very rich, and more pompous than 
ever... since “The Enemy.” He comes 
here quite often, and he’d like to help, but, 
of course, we don’t need it. 

Bruce (Moving toward her): Pauli, I'd 
like to. . . (Jan enters.) 

PAULI: Jan ... coffee for three. 

JAN: Coffee? 

PauLt: And ask Mrs. Winckelman to come 
over. 

Bruce: Oh, not yet... 

Pautt (To Jan): Don’t say who’s here. 
(As he goes R.) Jan can’t find work, so 
we've adopted him. 

Jan (At door R.): Yes; after all the glory! 
A hero! Twice mentioned! Those were the 
days! Thrill and excitement! The big guns, 
and the shells . . . the fireworks ... and 
your life or the other fellow’s! There was 
something to that! Now I’m stewing coffee! 
(Pauli starts to speak.) Vm going! (He 
exits.) 

PauLt (Forestalling expostulation from 
Bruce): Mizzi’s the worst off. 

Bruce: Fritz came home? 

PauLi: Yes, and he’s back on the paper, 
but they don’t really want him. He was 
badly used up ... a prisoner, and months 
getting back from Russia. You should have 
seen him... all filth, and great sores, and 
the bones coming through his skin. Now... 
well, you can’t blame him .. . when you think 
what he suffered. But, Bruce, can you under- 
stand? ... I’m glad it’s not Carl! (Jan 
re-enters.) 

JAN (Crossing the stage): She says “in ten 
minutes.” 

PauLi: Coffee for four. (Jan grunts, and 
exits L.) 

Bruce (Resolution with his warmth): 
Pauli. ... 

Pautt (Quickly): So you were a soldier. 
You’d just graduated. Why didn’t you go 
as a doctor? 

Bruce: Even in war, there are limits to 
butchery ! 

Pautt: Did you hate us? 

Bruce: You? ... And Carl? What do 
vou think was the first thing I did in 
London? 

PAuLt: Enlisted? 

Bruce: I went to see Gaunt. (She looks 
her gratitude. Deprecatingly.) \ promised. 

Pau (Deeply moved. She hesitates; then, 
to the picture): You said he’d forget, but you 
were wrong, my dear. (She returns to the 
typewriter.) 


(“The Enemy will be concluded in the 
neat issue.) 


. . back at the 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Commerce as Teacher 


N accelerated world no longer toils 

over endless tomes to acquire 
knowledge but prefers to cull informa- 
tion bee-like, on the wing. Thus it is 
that our eyes no longer pore over the 
written word but prefer to learn at a 
glance, through actual objects, the sali- 
ent facts concerning the world which 
we inhabit. The majority of us 
are more interested in the affairs 
of men, than in the history of 
birds, beasts, stones, and trees. 
Museums have, in part, fulfilled 
man’s need of visual education 
but they require time set apart 
from other activities—a tedious 
and unpractical effort. Probably 
the place where we receive the 
most in the way of visual educa- 
tion with the least effort is in the 
vast department stores. 

Ironically enough, the depart- 
ment store is one of the most 
profitable clients of the press, but 
news space is allotted to its aspir- 
ations and its genuine educational 
achievements grudgingly. De- 
partment store executives, shrewd 
in the matter of advantageous pur- 
chases, have only recently begun 
to realize their significant con- 
tribution to contemporary culture. 
True, the advertising manager, 
harassed for “new features,” has 
finally commenced to emphasize 
the international character of the 
objects which comprise the aver- 
age stock of any great depart- 
ment store and to offer them in 
special displays. 

This method has an historic prece- 
dent in the famous annual fair at Nov- 
gorod, Russia, where objects were as- 
sembled in national groups. The Nov- 
gorod fair probably most nearly ap- 
proximates the modern department 
store, although it was but a temporary 
one of six summer weeks. This fair 
probably had its origin in pilgrimages 
to religious feasts, but by the time it 
was first recorded in the fourteenth cen- 
tury it was entirely commercial. Since 
that time it has been a center of spirit- 
ed trading during July and August. 
The gigantic mercantile fair is ar- 
ranged in orderly fashion. Travelers 
relate of vast quantities of materials 
that were assembled at Novgorod only 
to be resold to the ends of the earth. 
Thus we are told of 30,000 barrels of 
caviare from Astrakhan; weapons and 
glittering arms from Siberia; cotton 


from an old engraving by Robert Elstracke. 
story is not mentioned by early historians, but there 


By Penelope Redd Jones 


goods from England; costly carved 
tables, chairs, sofas, and valuable mir- 
rors from France; glass from Bohemia; 
precious stones from Bokhara; tea from 
China sold in a Chinese market of 
native architecture; and so on through 
a roll call of the world. 

One of the principal trading groups 





“DICK”? WHITTINGTON 
Called ‘“‘the model merchant of the Middle Ages,” 


is no doubt of his great commercial success. 


at Novgorod was that maintained by 
the Hanseatic League of Baltic Cities 
which functioned in Novgorod not only 
in fair time but throughout the year. 
This union of cities whose scattered 
ambitions were crystallized into a tre- 
mendous trading power about 1370, 
made a little independent Hanseatic 
colony within the city. Eventually Ivan 
the Terrible answered their refusal to 
pay him tribute by swooping down and 
looting their storehouses and imprison- 
ing their merchants. The Hanseatic 
League was a formidable power, main- 
taining “factories” not only in the Bal- 
tic cities but in Flanders and even in 
England, to the chagrin of the native 
merchants. 

England, which developed its com- 
merce later than some of the European 
countries, gives us a romantic group of 
names and events. Many of the now 


The cat 


great nobles trace their descent from 
early merchants. Richard Whitting- 
ton, familiarly known in every nursery 
with the bells of Old Bow church, 
seeming to say to him, 

“Turn again, Whittington, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London,” 
became one of the greatest of the early 
merchants. The cat of the Whit- 
tington legend is said to have 
been Dick’s venture on his mas- 
ter’s cargo of merchandise to 
Barbary. Dick, a forlorn waif, 
having nothing to send but a cat, 
which he had bought for a penny 
to chase the rats from his garret, 
was amazed when he returned at 
the bidding of the Bow bells to 
find that the King of Barbary had 
bought his cat for one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Sir Thomas Gresham, founder 
of the Royal Exchange, is fortu- 
nately not obscured by the em- 
broidery of legends, but is an his- 
torical figure closely associated 
with the economic success of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Great 
Britain early appreciated the 
value of mercantile enterprises 
and steadily encouraged the ad- 
venturers who sought the far 
places. The East Indian Com- 
pany grew in importance. One 
writer in 1638 says that the Tur- 
key Company sent out ships 
almost weekly exporting “the 
cloths of Suffolk, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester and Coventry, dyed and 
dressed, kerseys of Hampshire 
and Yorkshire, lead, tin, and a great 
quantity of Indian spices, indigo, and 
calico; and in return thereof they im- 
port from Turkey the raw silks of 
Persia, Damascus and Tripoli; cottons 
and cotton yarn of Cyprus and Smyrna, 
and sometimes the gems of India, the 
drugs of Egypt and Arabia, the musca- 
tels of Candia, and the currants and 
oils of Zante Cephalonia and Morea.” 
This British tradition of far-reaching 
merchandising was followed by the de- 
scendants of the British colonists in 
New England. The “China and the 
Indian trade” from Salem and other 
famous New England ports forms one 
of the brightest chapters in American 
history. 

As safer lanes of commerce were es- 
tablished, and means of communication 
were multiplied, the obvious romance 


(Concluded on Page 26) 
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The Poetry Corner 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


Contemporary Hindu 
Poetry 


N India, mystical in its art and its 

eastern civilization that are almost 
incomprehensible to persons living 
under standards of western civilization, 
poetry and religion have travelled to- 
gether through centuries, and have 
gathered their imagery alike from 
learned and unlearned. But always 
back to the multitude has gone this 
common tradition through the work of 
the scholar; for the Indians have 
always been conspicuous for their in- 
tellectual capacity and for their im- 
measurably strange power of imagina- 
tion. From the glorious Himalayas, to 
this day unconquered by men, to the 
flowers growing along sacred rivers, 
poets have looked and listened and re- 
flected and written down. 


I. Rabindranath Tagore 


Best known of modern Indian poets, 
for his fame is world wide, is Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, one-time recipient of 
the Nobel Prize in literature. Poet, 
musician, playwright, novelist, edu- 
cator, Tagore came from a family that 
for generations had produced great 
men—lovers of life, of beauty, and in 
the end loving death as well. As the 


founder and head of his famous school 


| 
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MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU 


and community, “Shantiniketan,” at 
Bolpur, Bengal, he has contributed 
powerfully to the educational and so- 
cial renaissance of India. 


Tagore has travelled in America and 
has read much before student groups. 
He is a striking and venerable per- 
sonality. The man who managed his 
lecture appointments in the United 
States has this to say to him: 

“Of all the celebrities I have known, I 
loved Rabindranath Tagore the most. The 
Hindu poet had about him an atmosphere of 
peace that was infectious. Association with 
him gave me something of his great spirit 
of contentment. I travelled with him for 
weeks. No matter how early I arose in the 
morning, I would invariably find him sit- 
ting by the window, looking toward the new 
day in peaceful meditation. When he turned 
to greet me there was a look on his face that 
would put peace into any one’s heart.” 

One of Tagore’s best known volumes 
is The Crescent Moon, fascinating 
poems for children. Through the kind 
permission of the Macmillan Company 
you are permitted to read Poems 45 
and 74 from Gitanjali ‘ (Song-Offer- 
ings), a volume you should own, for as 
William Butler Yeats says in the in- 
troduction, you will in the verses “meet 
your own image.” And from a volume 
called The Gardener the same pub- 
lishers have granted permission to re- 
print Poem 69. 


Poem 45—Gitanjali 


Have you not heard his silent steps? 
He comes, comes, ever comes. 


Every moment and every age, every day and 
every night he comes, comes, ever comes. 


Many a song have I sung in many a mood 
of mind, but all their notes have always pro- 
claimed, “He comes, comes, ever comes.” 


In the fragrant days of sunny April through 
the forest path he comes, comes, ever comes. 


j 
In the rainy gloom of July nights on the 
thundering chariot of clouds he comes, comes, 
ever comes. 

) 
In sorrow after sorrow it is his steps that 
press upon my heart, and it is the golden 
touch of his feet that makes my joy to shine. 


Poem 74—Gitanjali 


The day is no more, the shadow is upon 
the earth. It is time that I go to the stream 
to fill my pitcher. 


The evening air is eager with the sad music 
of the water. Ah, it calls me out into the 
dusk. In the lonely lane there is no passer- 
by, the wind is up, the ripples are rampant 
in the river. 


I know not if I shall come back home. I 

know not whom I shall chance to meet. There 

at the fording in the little boat the unknown 
man plays upon his lute. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Poem 69—The Gardener 
‘ I hunt for the golden stag. 
You may smile, my friends, but I pursue the 
vision that eludes me. 


I run across hills and dales, I wander 
through nameless lands, because I am hunt- 
ing for the golden stag. 


You come and buy in the market and ge 
back to your homes laden with goods, but 
the spell of the homeless winds has touched 
me I know not when and where. 


I have no care in my heart; all my belong- 
ings I have left far behind me. 


I run across hills and dales, I wander 
through nameless lands—because I am hunt- 
ing for the golden stag. 


II. Sarojini Naidu 


In eastern Bengal in 1879 was born 
into a family of the Brahmin caste, a 
little girl, Sarojini Naidu. From 
childhood she wanted to be “‘a wild free 
thing of the air like the birds, with a 
song in my heart.” At the age of 
twelve she was matriculated at the 
University of Madras, and later studied 
at Girton College, Cambridge Univer- 
sity. She afterwards travelled in 
Italy and in Japan. At the age of 
nineteen she married out of her caste. 
Besides being a poet of the first rank, 
Mrs. Naidu is widely known as the 
most progressive woman leader of mod- 
ern India. She recently served as the 
first woman to preside over the Indian 
National Council. 

Her first poems appeared in 1896 
and were highly praised by Arthur 
Symons. These early ones, together 
with other poems written in the year 
1904, were later published under the 
title of The Golden Threshold, by 
Dodd, Mead & Company. From this 
volume are taken “The Indian Gipsy” 
and “Palanquin Bearers.” 


(Concluded on Page 31) 
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HIROHITO IS MODERN 


A New Emperor in Nippon 


MPEROR YOSHIHITO of Japan 
died on Christmas Day, aged forty- 
seven, after a reign of fourteen years. 
He was the 123d emperor of a line 
which the Japanese believe will be “un- 
broken for all eternity.” During the 
last six years of his life he has been an 
invalid, and Crown Prince Hirohito has 
served as Regent of the Empire. Em- 
peror Yoshihito was uoted for his dem- 
ocratic manners and for his sympa- 
thetic attitude toward western customs. 
According to the ancient Japanese 
custom, immediately after the death of 
his father, Hirohito was declared em- 
peror and received the three sacred 
treasures, the mirror, jewel, and sword 
believed to have been given to the first 
emperor by the Sun Goddess. He will 
not be crowned, however, until late in 
1928, as the court must remain in 
mourning for a year and the general 
public for fifty days. During this time 
all must wear a black badge of mourn- 
ing and not engage in public functions. 
Emperor Hirohito is well educated 
in both military affairs and diplomacy 
and reads several foreign newspapers 
daily. He is keenly interested in 
sports and is expert in golf, tennis, 
archery and wrestling. 











—Cassel in New York World. 
“KEEP AWAY!” 


New York’s Drive on Crime 
44 OUR record shows you to be bad 


and a menace to society. I 
therefore sentence you to imprisonment 
for the rest of your natural life.” With 
these words Judge Barrett of the Bronx 
County Court of New York imposed 
the penalty required by the Baumes 
law upon David Mershel, who had just 
been convicted of looting an apartment 
—his fourth offense. The Baumes law 
(Scholastic, Oct. 16, 1926) is the at- 
tempt of New York to solve the prob- 
lem of crime. It stipulates that a life 
sentence must be imposed upon a crim- 
inal in case of a fourth conviction for 
felony. It is based upon the supposi- 
tion that after three opportunities have 
been given to a criminal to mend his 
ways, a fourth felony proves that fur- 
ther attempts of the law to reform him 
will be unavailing. 


The New York experiment is, how- 
ever, occasioning some controversy 
among jurists in that state. Judge Al- 
len, in sentencing a Negro taxicab thief 
to life imprisonment, expressed his re- 
gret. Another judge refused to im- 
pose the life sentence upon a fourth 
offender, deeming it unduly severe. 
Upon appeal to the Supreme Court, 
however, it was held that the pro- 
visions of the law were mandatory and 
that the life sentence must be imposed. 

In the present carnival of lawless- 
ness the prevention of crime is con- 
sidered by many as the foremost na- 
tional need. Such was the decision of 
the 4700 members of the National 
Council of the Economic League in a 
recent poll taken to determine the fore- 
most public issue, and such is the ver- 
dict of many other thinking people. 
The results of the Baumes law will be 
watched, therefore, with interest to de- 
termine whether or not the measure 
offers any contribution to the problem. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 





YALE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


A Laboratory for the Stage 


MILLION dollar gift from Ed- 

ward S. Harkness which built 
and endowed a University Theatre, has 
made it possible for Yale to inaugurate 
a most interesting experiment in dra- 
matic education. 


Students whose qualifications meet 
the rigid standards may now enter 
courses that aim to turn out well- 
rounded professionals of the theatre, 
including actors, costume designers, 
scenic artists, lighting experts, stage 
directors and even the person who com- 
bines enough understanding of all the- 
atrical possibilities to be a producer. 
No student is allowed to forget that his 
field is only a part of a whole. The 
student of costume designing must work 
with the carpentry crew, the paint 
crew, the lighting crew, and thus his 
attitude towards his own special inter- 
est, corrected by experience, becomes 
thoroughly practical. 


Professor George Pierce Baker, 
head of the Department of Drama, 
came from his famous “47 workshop” 
at Harvard last year to direct this new 
experimental laboratory. It is a real 
theatre. There is a full sized stage, 
well furnished with traps, a clear space 
of 75 feet to the gridiron aloft, and the 
latest in electrical lighting and control 
apparatus, with rows of up-to-date 
dressing rooms. There is, in addition, 
a workshop for making all that the the- 
atre requires—the carpenter shop, de- 
signer’s room, costumer’s room with its 
dye shop attached, the paint shop with 
tall scenery. This workshop lies just 
back of the great steel door which 
forms the back wall of the stage. Be- 
neath it is a rehearsal room with a full- 
sized stage. 


The theatre was formally opened in 
December with a play, “The Patri- 
arch,” dealing with the Southern mount- 
aineers, and written by a student in 
Dr. Baker’s department. In February 
Yale will sponsor a conference of non- 
professional interests of the theatre at 
which other plays by students of the 
department will be produced. 
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GRANTLAND RICE 


The 1926 “All” Teams 


HE choice of “All-American” foot- 

ball teams has of late years become 
a pastime that, however fascinating, 
means little as to the real distribution 
of ability. With over 700 American 
colleges playing the game, and perhaps 
10,000 players in any given year good 
enough to be regulars, the selection of 
the eleven “best” becomes a farce. No 
sport critic is ubiquitous enough to see 
all the good teams in action, and a 
player’s selection depends largely on 
the amount of publicity he has received. 
This problem has been met in various 
ways—by newspaper votes from vari- 
ous sections of the country, by coop- 
erative judgments of coaches, by re- 
gional teams, etc. 

The “All-American” team that is 
generally recognized as most authori- 
tative in succession to the mantle of the 
late Walter Camp is that of Grantland 
Rice, sports expert of the New York 
Herald-Tribune and of Collier’s. His 
team is made up on the advice of lead- 
ing critics and coaches throughout the 
country, as well as on his own observa- 
tions. Rice’s first team for 1926 is as 
follows: Ends, Hanson (Syracuse) and 
Oosterbaan (Michigan); Tackles, 
Wickhorst (Navy) and Smith (Brown) ; 
Guards, Connaughton (Georgetown) 
and Shively (Illinois); Center, Boer- 
inger (Notre Dame); Quarterback, 
Friedman (Michigan); Halfbacks, 
Baker (Northwestern) and Kaer 
(Southern California) ; Fullback, Joest- 
ing (Minnesota). 

So many other good men have been 
mentioned by responsible critics that 
it is impossible even to list them in 
small type. Particularly in the back- 
field, with but four positions to fill, one 
must be a super man indeed to win 
“unanimous consent.” On this account 
the practically universal choice of 
Joestirg at fullback is significant. 








“Pool with Water Lilies,” by Monet 


The Last of the Impressionists 


LAUDE MONET, famous artist 

and dean of French nature por- 
trayers, died on December 5. His life- 
long friend, Georges Clemenceau, was 
with him when the end came and as- 
sisted in the last rites. 


Monet was born in Paris in 1840. 
His youth was passed at Havre where 
he made but a poor record in school 
because of his habit of decorating his 
books with sketches. Later he entered 
the studio of Gleyre, the great classic- 
ist. One day Monet said to his fellow 
students, ‘Let us clear out of here; the 
atmosphere is unwholesome; there is a 
lack of sincerity.” Thereafter with 
nature as his studio, Monet struggled 
on alone. One of his few supporters 
was the French picture dealer, Durand- 
Ruel, who, pursuing his father’s policy 
of championing obscure genius, did 
what he could to find buyers for 
Monet’s paintings. He was destined 
to see their price advance from 50 
francs to 100,000. The tide turned for 
Monet after twenty years of hardship. 
Then a Japanese ironmaster, visiting 
Europe, saw some of his paintings, gave 
Monet a check for 250,000 yen (about 
$125,000) and told him to deliver 
paintings until he thought he had given 
value for the money. 

Monet endeavored to reproduce the 
fleeting effects of light and air upon 
the landscape. Day after day he would 
return to a certain scene to work for 
a few moments only as a certain light 
was upon it. His art reached its full- 
est expression in his series of variations 
of the same theme, the best known 
being the views of Rouen Cathedral, 
the Thames, haycocks, and his recent 
pictures of the beautiful water-garden 
he created at his home at Giverny. 
Monet was the first painter to attempt 
to reproduce his impressions by laying 
small dabs of pure coler side by side. 
He was, therefore, called an “Impres- 
sionist,” and had great inflve»<-> on 
subsequent French art. 





ELIHU ROOT 


Blessed Are the Peacemakers 


N the same day in America and in 
Sweden the two great peace prizes 


‘ of the world were awarded. They were 


the Woodrow Wilson Peace Award and 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 


Elihu Root, ex-Senator and former 
Secretary of State, received the Wilson 
award of $25,000. This prize was con- 
ferred on Mr. Root because of his as- 
sistance in establishing the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Mr. 
Root’s plan solved a deadlock that had 
resulted over the problem of choosing 
the judges for the court. Mr. Root 
suggested that nominations be made 
from among the different groups of na- 
tionals represented in the Hague Tri- 
bunal and that these nominations be 
sent to an electoral college composed of 
the Council and the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. This plan was 
adopted and its adequacy has become 
increasingly apparent in the six years 
that have elapsed since. 

Another American, Vice President 
Charles G. Dawes, was one of the re- 
cipients of the Nobel award. The 
committee voted to divide the 1926. 
peace prize between Mr. Dawes and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, British For- 
eign Minister. The 1925 peace award, 
which was conferred at the same time, 
was divided between Aristide Briand, 
French Foreign Mirister, and Dr. Gus- 
tav Stresemann, German Foreign Min- 
ister. Dr. Fritjof Nansen, the explor- 
er, made the address of the day. He 
said: ‘The first light shed on the dark- 
ness of post-war Europe was by the 
adoption of the Dawes plan which per- 
mitted Germany to rehabilitate her 
finances and commence payment of 
reparations.” The Dawes plan led to 
the Locarno conference at which Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand, and 
Dr. Stresemann played so prominent a. 
part. 





—Publishers Photo Service, N. Y. 
A holy man with a group of his disciples resting at Benares. 


The white daubs on their temples are ashes, signifying that 
they have been at worship. 


—Publishers Photo Service, N. Y. 

A Hindu Maharajah on his throne of state, 

with all the ornate pomp of the hereditary 
native principalities. 
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—Publishers Photo Service, N. Y. Mahal 


A bookseller’s stall in the bazaars at Luck- ‘ : 

: now. The thirst for knowledge is rapidly 

—Publishers Photo Service, N. Y. reducing the appalling illiteracy. 
An Indian Madonna: mother love is the 


same the world over. 


—George F. Paul, Chicago. 
The largest sundial in the world—in the Ob: 


servatory at Delhi. a the su 


built on 





—Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


The water front at Benares, the holy city of Hinduism. The Ganges is lined for miles with —Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
these ghats or flights of steps down which colorful pilgrims descend into the sacred waters. The great pontoon bridge over the Hoogli River 
Above are temples and palaces. at Calcutta, in the heart of industrial India. 
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—Publishers Photo Service, N. Y. 

Despite railways and automobiles, the elephant is still the in- 

dispensable motive power of the lumber industry. They display 
high intelligence in rolling, carrying and stacking the logs. 


—Publishers Photo Service, N. Y. 

A typical Hindu fakir. Clothed in rags that 

never saw water, his life is a perpetual 
hand-out. 


ishers Photo Service, N. Y. 
we Orient: Looking out 

doorway of the Taj ; 
ma. —George F. Paul, Chicago. 
Cremation is the approved mode of burial. 
The corpses are sometimes dipped in the 
Ganges before being burned on the ghats. 


—Publishers Photo Service, N. Y. 
An open-air ‘“‘tonsorial parlor.’”’ Barbers, as 
well as many other tradesmen, carry on their 
work in the streets. 


—Publishers Photo Service, N. Y. 
a, the summer capital of the British authorities, 
built on a ridge of the lower Himalayas. 
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—Publishers Phuw durwe, os. 2. 
’ —Publishers Photo Service, N. Y. 
lar-famed loveliness of the Vale of Cashmere, 
the snow-crowned Himalayas in the distance. 


Bird’s-eye view of Delhi, now rebuilt as the capital of British India, from the domes of the 
Jama Masjid, greatest mosque in the world. Most of northwest India is Moslem. 





















































18 THE SCHOLASTIC 
C ive Ch f Indian Hi 
omparati S art Oo ndian istory 
Compiled by Stephen G. Krishnayya 
Dates Events Fy Ro = ndian tenn beat - Political History Cultural Progress 
B. C. Ancient Bupire of Egypt, ._— Lg anee = India had and the 
. & RA IAN jab revea crude sys- 
5000 (?) D VID tems of coinage and writing and had de- 
t 3000 PERIOD veloped art, architecture, pottery, agri- 
0 culture and ‘silk as early as 5000 B.C. 
3000 to Legendary Period and the tra- The Aryans invaded and settled in|The oldest Aryan literature, the Vedas, 
ditional Golden Age of China, VEDIC the Northwest of India. compiled. 
1500 2800-2200 B. C., including the 
Five Emperors. PERIOD 
The code of Hammurabi of 
Babylon, 2213 B. C. 
1500 to Spreading of Indo-European sys- The Aryans spread out on to the|/Two of the six great epics of the world, 
tem of languages. EPIC Ganges Valley. Aryan culture is} the Ramayana and the Mahabharatha 
1000 yaa PERIOD said to have been introduced into} were begun. 
Age of Egypt, 1700-1100 B. C. a oy Rama and Krishna. 
Solomon 
1000 to Carthage built, 800 B.C. Authentic political history begins. ane os a (founder of Jainism), 
500 Rome built, 753, B.C. Several important towns were built jo We 
during this period. on ¥ the Jain reformer, Mahavira, 
Tiglath Pilaser III founds the Shish founded his dynasty in .C. 
new Assyrian Empire, 745 B.C. MAGADHA 642 B. ray _— " al Birth of Buddha, 557 B. C. 
Babylonian Captivity, 590 B.C. PERIOD a?  -—_cr founder of oy ? F .. which was 
gadha. e basis o yana Buddhism. 
Confucius, 561 Darius conquered a part of North|Bhasa, the Sanskrit literateur. 
Darius, 521 west India. 
500 ° Indian archers helped Xerxes in Buddhist missionary work in China, Tibet, 
0 Pattle of Marathon, 490 B.C. Battle of Plataea, 479 B.C. Burma and Ceylon. 
a nenpenidiea Humanitarian activities, “rock and cave 
Plato, 390 B.C. Chandragupta, founder of the edicts,” and municipal government of 
, Mauryan dynasty, 321 B.C. Asoka. 
en ena BUDDHIST Chanakya, scholar and statesman. {Chanakya’s “Arthasasthra”—the oldest 
Carthage destroyed, 146 B.C. PERIOD Greek p principalities in Northwest treatise on political science. 
Caesar killed, 44 B.C. Extensive world commerce by land and sea 
Jesus born, 4 B.C wy C3 eae = te in gold, diamonds, textiles, elephants, ete, 
as See Coinage still primitive. 
A.D. Augustus Caesar died, 14 A. D. Birth of Indo-Grecian art. 
1 t King Gondophernes, 20-48 A. D. 
o Origin of Rajput and Jat races. 
3 Marcus Aurelius, 161 A. D. LATER Saka era began, 78 A. D. a . aint et 
u ’s image became an object of wor- 
act BUDDHIST King Kanisha, 120 A. D. ship. 
End of Han Dynasty in China, 
220 A. D. PERIOD Turanians settle in Northwest India. Pee Sate medical books—Chanaka and 
King Vasudeva. 
atahttenens of Macnenten Commerce with Rome and Alexandria. 
dynasty of Persia, 226 A. D. -— and Tamil literature made great 
strides. 
300 to Pramenine and Spread of Chandragupta I, 320 A.D. Golden Age of Sanskrit literature. 
ristianit, 
600 , vieat Man Wer, 8 AD Age of Kalidasa (the Shakespeare of India). 
PERIOD OF > » 1 i @e® {Sankara established monastic Hinduism. 
Al k D t agula the Hun, 
ssnatiecaaiaamen ORTHODOX 528 2 D. _— Residential University of Nalanda with 
HINDUISM , ae - } 10,000 students. 
Beginning of the memberment 0: ; 
Hun invasions the Gupta Empire. Chinese pilgrims to India. 
Travels of Fa Hien, 405-411 A.-D. 
Astronomical contributions. 
600 to Mohammedan era begins, 622 A.D. King Harsha, 606-647 A. D. Metal work and architecture in Nepal. 
Arab conquest of Persia, Arab conquest of Sindh, 712 A. D. 
1200 641 A. D. ation, aehusiatne ty Gites. Travels of Yuan Chwang, 629-645 A. D. 
Gunpowder, paper, printing, mov- 731 A.D. 
able type in use by Chinese RISE OF Rise of several kingdoms in India. |Chandel architecture flourished. 
Charlemagne SMALL waten teentens, 1898 4. B. Kutb Minar (tower 242 feet high), built by 
KINGDOMS = aeons AD oe to a Hindu prince. 
mnat 


Norman Conquest, 1066 A. D. 
Crusades 








Mahommed Ghori’s eae 
1175-1206 A. D. 


Valuable Sanskrit books translated into 
betan. 
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Events in Non-Indian Periods in eas : 
Dates History Indian History Political History Cultural Progress 
1200 to Roger Bacon ~~" -ud- om, Sneee Pathan eee rN e 
ynasty, amananda reat 
1500 nen —— wham, 195 4.0. Mogul invasion, 1321’ A. D. Chaitanya { Hindu 
ueen Raziyya. Nana eformers. 
5s oo = rea reach —. w rd a of Vijayanagar Madhwa 
ristendom RMA n the South. Writers and poets were found in different 
Renaissance in Europe agen , 4 eS. >. to|  snguage areas. 
Fall of Constantinople, 1453 A. D. India, 1498 A. D. Currency of brass and copper. 
> Columbus Rise of Bengali architecture. 
1e _— 
3- 
B- 1500 to Protestant Reformation Portuguese conquest of Goa, Smoking introduced. 
i- 1700 Raleigh’s expeditions to Virginia 1510 A.D. Akbar’s inter-religious marriages. 
et r ee decay Baber, founder of Mogul Empire. ~~ vo a pg trys Mlahi. . 
= ‘ormation o ast India Co., eorganization of land system (found to 
1600 A. D. Akbar, 1556 A. D. is day). 
Hawkins visited Surat, 1608 A. D. Shah Jehan, the builder of the Introduction of horse-post. system by 
The Mayflower, 1620 A. D. Taj Mahal. Sheeshah 
Louis XIV MOGUL Military feudal system replaced by money 
Japan cloned to Europeans, PERIOD Jesuit missionaries, 1580 A. D. payment. 
1638 A. ey en gm History and literature flourished. 
Thirty ao War, 1648 A. D. og an& |High development of music, painting and 
od Pratap, Guru Govind Singh. architecture : Taj Mahal and Peacock 
New Amsterdam becomes New Founding of Madras, 1640 A. D. eens were Dure. 
ld, York, 1674 A. D. won . : Tulsi Das the author 
ombay, 1661. Todar Mal the financier. 
Calcutta, 1690. Evidences of Indo-Persian architecture. 
European struggle for overseas Aurangzeb died, 1707. 
a = to pom teed ee India lost junity. aie ta er anes / ayconig founded. 
850 adir ah invades India, 17 am Mohan Koy born. 
m), wirae, oo — or ody A Fa mr —_ 1756. Cornwallis’ land reforms, 1793. 
a ry) asse 
Wolfe takes Quebec, 1759 PERIOD OF French defeated by British in ae — printed in Indian language, 1801. 
Partitions of Poland, 1772 Wandiwash, rst girls’ public school, 1801. 
Declaration of Independence, 1776 UNSETTLEMENT en 4-, Hindus and Moslems First vernacular newspaper, 1818. 
at battle of Panipat, 1761. Sati abolished, 1829 
was American Constitution, 1787 Battle of Buxar confirmed Plassey, 4 7 
— oo 1789 1764. Brahmo Samaj founded, 1830. 
apoleon Regulating Act, 1773. Macaulay’s f i ma 
Queen Victoria Hyder All, Tippu, Baji Row 2nd. _ », | amous minute about educa 
—— 1850 to American Civil War, 1861-65 i war of independence failed, 
ol. Civil d cri 11 ; 
bet, 1900 Emperor Napolean III British Crown took over the sov- oe SS Te See 
Kingdom of Italy —~ of the Indian Empire, Municipal government granted, 1883. 
cave Indian labor indentured in West 
Japan opened to the world, 1865 ndia w e 
of Indies and South Tica. 
Franco-Prussian War, 1870 VICTORIAN Creation of a of State and oem Chante Gam. 
é AGE Vice Regenc y & Dayananda Sarasvati and Arya Samaj. 
it Russo-Turkish War, 1877 Foundation of "ine Indian National /Rama Krishna Paramahansa. 
European Partition of Africa, ponent at a 
1880-1900 . Widow Remarriage Act. 
| sea Afghan War. ge Act. 
ete, Boer War Queen Victoria became Empress of |Age of Consent Act. 
Spanish-American War India, 1877, Vernacular Press Act, 1878. 
ae J defeated Russia, 1905 Lord Curzon, Viceroy. Revival of ind , art, i 
— apan defea sia Tibetan Expedition, ‘903. ; ab ey = rye seh - — 
1 ghan mer became independent. a aoroji, rst Indian member 
nae S. Sane Partition of Bengal. elected in Britain to the Parliament. 
Great War, 1914-18 ve ~All gemma Annie Besant and Theosophical Society. 
i Wilson, U.S. President RISE OF spelt ea 3 ‘india ‘Society. a 
Morley-Minto Reform Act, 1907. 
2 and Russian Revolution, 1917 NATIONALISM India’s contribution to the War. P. C. won leader of modern scientists in 
: Treaty of Versailles ——— Reform Act, Indi: 
; Rowlatt Act, 1918. Mahatma Gandhi. 
at League of Nations Massacre in the Punjab by General |c, R. Das, Mayor of Calcutta. 
U. S. abrogated citizenship ie poid eration movement. Rise of nationalistic literature 
— rights to Hindus, 1923 ies oF Wacaoat ast ' : 
y. 
dia) 
sm. 
th | 
A ai Preparatory School PLASS Rings and Pina PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
for Boys. Kiski graduate is High Schools and ds 
Second Semester 
thoroughly Fo Mrs to enter any Schools and Colleges gen- Begins February 7, 1927 
| American College or University. erally. 4 
a Small classes, unusual equipment i ; a gg et eo Coll tial as 
°. 9 3 oF : ’ ce - ege 0 ipera. rts 
> and individual instruction, make ver or Gold-filled Pins to yi i College 
as Kiski a real home school. oa Hg ase Panes School of easieanes 
Samples. furnished from illus- School of Law 
For catalogue address trated folder which we send Schaal of Maule 
wilt by vitstions, "Dance “and” Pron University High School 
: , niversity High Schoo 
A. W. WILSON, Jr., Pres. a a eee io 
into SALTSBURG, PA. END FOR BULLETI 
/ C. iK GROUSE COMPANY . 
Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 
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The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Congress Gets Down to Business; Fall and Doheny Go Free; 
President Shifts Ground in Fight for New Cruisers 


The President’s Messages 


: usual formalities marked the opening 
of the last or short session of the 69th 
Congress. Both Houses adjourned in the 
early sessions out of respect to the memories 
of the late Speaker Cannon and Senators 
Cummins and Fernald. On the second day 
the President’s annual message was read in 
joint session by the clerk, followed by a spe- 
cial message on the budget. The main mes- 
sage was a typically Coolidgean document, 
recounting with satisfaction the present pros- 
perous condition of the country, exhorting 
the legislators to hold fast to their present 
even course, and recommending few new 
measures. “What the country needs,” said 
Mr. Coolidge, “is not so much new policies 
as a steady continuation of those which are 
already being crowned with such abundant 
success.” 

The most important subjects dealt with in 
the Message were tax reduction and farm re- 
lief. Ihe President made another strong plea 
for economy: “It would be greatly for the 
welfare of the country if we avoid at the 
present session all commitments except those 
of the most pressing nature.” The estimated 
Treasury surplus of $383,000,000 at the end 
of this fiscal year should continue to be ap- 
plied mainly to reduction of the war debt. 
He favored, however, temporary tax relief by 
a refund on the income taxes of 1927 rather 
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ARTHUR R. GOULD 
The latest target of election charges. 


than by any permanent reduction at the pres- 
ent time. 

On agriculture he was more non-committal, 
reviewing the legislation of the past five years 
that has been of assistance to the farmer, de- 
claring that the Administration is sympa- 
thetically studying the surplus crop problem, 
and insisting that “the Government is not to 
be blamed for failure to perform the impos- 
sible.” He reiterated his stand that no farm 
relief measure that savors of price fixing can 
have his support, but predicted that some 
sound program that all agricultural interests 
can agree on will yet emerge. 

Of the President’s other recommendations 
the most significant are: development of the 
Mississippi and Colorado River inland water- 
way systems as a measure of economy to 
farmers and shippers generally (on the St. 
Lawrence-All-American controversy he is 
neutral) ; development of a private American- 
owned merchant marine under a single re- 
sponsible head; legislation for federal control 
of radio broadcasting under a board admin- 
istered by the Department of Commerce; em- 
powering of the President to deal with 
emergency stoppages in the bituminous coal 
industry ; avoidance of competitive armaments 
and cooperation with international efforts for 
disarmament; stronger enforcement legisla- 
tion for the prohibition law. The message 
gave relatively little attention to foreign af- 
fairs, and made no mention of the World 
Court issue. 

In the budget message, the President asked 
for appropriations of $4,014,571,124 for Gov- 
ernment expenditures during the fiscal year 
1927-28, a slight increase over last year. The 
largest single item is $1,318,000,000 for re- 
duction of principal and payment of interest 
on the public debt. The War and Navy De- 
partment totals are $680,000,000, and the 
Veterans’ Bureau, $475,000,000. 


Organization and Appointments 

The attitude of the Administration party 
toward the insurgents who will hold the bal- 
ance of power in the next Senate has been 
amply indicated by the compromises offered 
in the present session. The Senate Committee 
on Committees has restored such radical sen- 
ators as Frazier and Norris to full seniority 
rights. Frazier will be chairman of the 
Indian Affairs Committe, Norris of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, and McNary of the Agri- 
cultural Committee. The Republicans are 
showing all sorts of favors to Shipstead the 
Minnesota Farmer-Labor Senator. They have 
also advanced Howell of Nebraska and Nye 
of North Dakota after Nye had protested the 
President’s appointment of a United States 
Marshal in his state, and had forced Mr. 
Coolidge to withdraw the appointment. 

Among the more than a thousand nomina- 
tions sent to the Senate by the President for 
confirmation are those of Rep. Ogden L. 
Mills, recent unsuccessful candidate for gov- 
ernor of New York, to succeed Garrard B. 
Winston as Under-Secretary of the Treasury; 
three new members of the Tariff Commission 
who may face opposition in the Senate, and 
Cyrus H. Woods of Pennsylvania, former 
Ambassador to Japan, to succeed Frederick I. 
Cox of New Jersey on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Woods’ appointment was 
at the behest of Senator David A. Reed, who 
had demanded Pennsylvania representation 
on the I. C. C. (Scholastic, March 20, 1926). 
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ye , ” 
Miles of bills filed in the Capitol Document 
Room. The present session faces more than 
12,000 new and held-over bills. 


A bitter fight on the appointment is prom- 
ised by senators representing other coal states 
and those who object to Mr. Woods’ con- 
nection with the Pennsylvania senatorial cam- 


paign. 
Gould, Vare, and Smith 


The session had scarcely opened when Sen- 
ator Walsh of Montana, the hawk-like anti- 
corruptionist, presented a resolution demand- 
ing an investigation of the bribery charges 
against Senator-elect Gould of Maine (Scho- 
lastic, Dec. 11). Gould was allowed to take 
the oath, and a committee consisting of Sen- 
ators Goff, Deneen, and Shortridge, Repub- 
licans, and King and George, Democrats, was 
appointed to consider the charges. Gould has 
admitted payment of $100,000 to the premier 
of New Brunswick for permission to construct 
a railroad across the border several years ago, 
but declares the money was forced from him. 
The drive against Senator-elect Vare is 
milder, but there will doubtless be an effort 
to renew Senate inquiries into the large ex- 
penditures for his campaign and the Phila- 
delphia districts in which Wilson, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, received a “zero” vote. 
The sudden death of Senator McKinley of 
Illinois precipitated a battle against the seat- 
ing of his conqueror, Col. Frank L. Smith, 
who received campaign contributions from 
Chicago utilities interests while he was pub- 
lic utilities commissioner of Illinois. Gov- 
ernor Len Small appointed Smith to the 
vacancy in the short session, though he would 
not normally have taken his seat until next 
December. Republican leaders, sensing the 
opposition of the Senate, implored Small to 
withdraw the nomination and Smith not to 
accept it, but they refused. When Smith 
presents himself for admission, unanimous 
consent will be asked to seat him to throw 
his case into the Committee on Elections. But 
a poll of the upper house indicates that he 
cannot possibly retain his seat at least in the 
present session. 


Foreign Debts 


Complete revision of the American attitude 
toward collection of the foreign war debts 
was urged in a statement by the Columbia 
University Faculty of Political Science. They 
proposed an international conference to re- 
open the whole question of the debts and rep- 
arations payments, and pled for greater gen- 
erosity in the treatment of nations formerly 
allied with the United States in the common 
cause. The statement carried weight because 
of the number of distinguished economists, 
political scientists and historians in the Co- 
lumbia Faculty, including Drs. J. B. Clark, 
E. R. A. Seligman, H. R Seager, W. C. 
Mitchell, W. R. Shepherd, J. T. Shotwell, 
C. J. H. Hayes, H. L. McBain, and F. H. 
Giddings. The proposal was received warmly 
in London and Paris as an indication of a 
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—Brown in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“WELL! WELL! THE CABOOSE!” 
gradual shift in American opinion, but Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Senator Smoot, and other Ad- 
ministration leaders frowned upon it, and no 
present change in the official policy of non- 
cancellation is likely. 


The Fight for New Cruisers 


The Washington Limitation of Arms Con- 
ference in 1921, as is well known, dealt only 
with “capital ships’; it put no restrictions 
on submarines and cruisers under 10,000 tons. 
All the great powers have since been build- 
ing light cruisers at a rapid rate. The U. S. 
is weaker than Japan in cruisers and has but 
a quarter as many as England. In 1924 Con- 
gress authorized the construction of eight ad- 
ditional cruisers, but provided money for only 
five of them which were built. In Decem- 
ber the Budget Bureau, with the approval of 
President Coolidge, failed to provide appro- 
priations for the three others, and the big- 
navy advocates are demanding a show-down. 
When the House Naval Affairs Committee 
protested, the President abruptly retreated 
from the position taken in his message that 
the Navy is strong enough. It is now re- 
ported that he will support the bill intro- 
duced by Rep. Thomas S. Butler of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the Committee, for the 
immediate construction of ten new cruisers. 
This program is felt by some to be contrary 
to the spirit of the Washington agreement 
and likely to stimulate a new armament race. 


The Thompson Report 


The report of Col. Carmi Thompson whose 
main features were forecast in the last issue 
of The Scholastic, was presented to the Presi- 
dent and transmitted to Congrees with his 
general approval. No legislation is expected 
to spring from it during the short session. 
Its chief theme is “Hold onto the Philippines, 
but increase home rule,” and this is probably 
as advanced a recommendation as any one 
could hope except the more extreme Filipinos. 
Transfer to a civil agency rather than the 
War Department; extension of the Federal 
Reserve System to the Islands; the Philippine 
government to withdraw from business ven- 
tures; urging of the Philippine Legislature to 
amend its restrictive land laws; and the 
Moro Islands of Mindanao and Sulu not to 
be separated, but to be given American rather 
than Filipino officials, are his other main rec- 
ommendations. The Wood regime was crit- 


icized for the conduct of his army aides, but 
on the whole the Governors’ administration 
was approved. 


Fall and Doheny Acquitted 


The trial of Former Secretary of the In- 
terior Albert B. Fall, and the millionaire oil 
magnate Edward L. Doheny, for criminal 
conspiracy to defraud the Government in the 
Pearl Harbor and Elk Hills oil lease cases 
(Scholastic, Dec. 11 and Oct. 16), ended in 
acquittal for the defendants after weeks of 
testimony. The defense apparently convinced 
the jury that the $100,000 that passed be- 
tween them was merely an innocent loan be- 
tween old friends. It threw a patriotic light 
over the proceedings by making it appear 
that Doheny took the leases to provide oil 
for the Navy at a time when a Japanese war 
scare was imminent. The testimony showed 
that high officials of the Navy, including the 
ousted Secretary Denby and Admiral Rob- 
ison, had approved the contract. The verdict 
by no means settles the case in public opinion 
for whether the men are technically guilty or 
not, thousands of citizens are convinced that 
the leases were a grave injury to public 
rights, and this had been recognized by the 
federal court which voided the Teapot Dome 
lease. The verdict was attacked in the Sen- 
ate by Senators Heflin and Walsh. The Do- 
heny case will not be allowed to set a prece- 
dent for the criminal proceedings against Fall 
and Sinclair, who must go on trial February 
2 under a similar indictment. 


Conductors Get Raise 


The first decision made by a Board of Ar- 
bitration under the Watson-Parker Railroad 
Labor Law (Scholastic, Nov. 13) awarded an 
increase in pay of 714 per cent to the 89,000 
conductors and trainmen of the Eastern rail- 
roads. The men had asked for a raise of 
$1.00 a day. What they will get amounts to 
about 42 cents. The vote of the board, which 
consisted of two representatives of the rail- 
road executives, two of the brotherhoods, and 
two of the public, was 4 to 2, the public rep- 
resentatives voting with the trainmen. The 
decision will probably influence other roads 
to a similar action. 


Federal Judges Too 


Among bills that have already passed one 
or both houses of Congress in the present ses- 
sion are the following: The salaries of fed- 
eral judges were raised( Scholastic, March 6, 
1926) and the President signed the bill, ef- 
fective January 1. Chief Justice Taft will 
now get $20,500 instead of $15,500, while the 
associate justices will receive $20,000. Cir- 
cuit court judges were increased to $12,500; 
district judges to $10,000; and other federal 
judges proportionately. 

House and Senate both voted to drop the 
impeachment proceedings against Federal 
Judge George W. English of Illinois, whose 
trial was not held in November owing to his 
resignation under fire. 

The Senate adopted the Wadsworth 
Amendment to the immigration law to admit 
the wives and children of 35,000 aliens, now 
barred from entry by the quota restrictions. 


Hindu Citizenship 


Hearings were held by the Senate Immigra- 
tion Committee on the Copeland Bill which 
aims to define Hindus as “white persons” 
among those eligible for American citizen- 
ship. It is intended to remedy an injustice 
to 3,000 Hindus now in the U. S. who had 
become naturalized citizens, but who were 
deprived of their citizenship in 1923 by a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, written by 
Justice Sutherland, which declared Hindus 
not “white persons” despite their common 
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Aryan origin and language with the Cauca- 
sian race. The bill will have no effect on 
the existing immigration law or bring more 
Hindus into the country, but merely protect 
the rights of those already here. 


The Poison Gas Treaty 


The Geneva Protocol prohibiting the use 
of poison gas in warfare, which has already 
been adopted by Great Britain, France, Italy 
and many other nations, was debated in the 
Senate and recommitted to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which is probably equivalent 
to a refusal to ratify. The treaty was 
favored by Senator Borah, General Pershing, 
and Rep. Hamilton Fish, but was bitterly op- 
posed by the American Chemical-Society and 
the American Legion, who hold that poison 
gas is as humane a method of war-making 
as any. 




















R. T. PIERCE 


Desi 


gner of 
the “Pierce Type” 


UPERPOWER brought the need for 

an improved method of remote met- 

ering, and R. T. Pierce, Maine ‘15, 
in the employ of Westinghouse, devised 
it. e designed a system that operates 
on a new and different principle, and 
that has met with general acceptance in 
the Central Station field. He also was 
active in the recent re-designing of the 
entire Westinghouse instrument line. 

It was only a few months after Pierce 
had completed the graduate student 
course at Westinghouse that he was 
given an assignment in the instrument 
section of the engineering department. 
He took it merely as a “fill-in” job. 
Soon he saw that instruments play a 
vital part in every electrical operation. 
As an instrument engineer, Pierce spent 
several weeks on the U.S.S. Tennessee 
and the Colorado during their trial runs. 
He has ridden in the cabs of electric 
locomotives. He is in closer touch with 
radio than anyone not a radio engineer. 

A design engineer comes continuously 
in contact with sales negotiations, and 
Pierce’s contact with them proved so 
beneficial that he was lately made head 
of the Instrument Section of the Sales 
Department, which means that he really 
has charge of the sale of all instru- 
ments to Westinghouse customers. 
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The shaded area represents the kingdom of 

Albania, formed out of former Turkish ter- 

ritory after the Balkan Wars, and surrounded 
by Greece and Yugoslavia. 
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Albania is a pastoral backwater in modern 


Her peasants still drive 


industrial Europe. 
and use wooden plows. 
7 


water buffaloes 





‘the members of the Dawes Plan Commission 
in session at Rome. Third from the left is 
Chairman Gilbert. England, France, Italy, 
and Belgium also have representatives. 








Vincent Massey and Sir Hugh Denison, 
newly appointed Canadian and Australian 
ministers to the United States. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Italy and Albania Sign Treaty; Allied Arms Control of 
Germany to End; England Moderates Chinese Policy 


Italy vs. Yugoslavia 


HE recent treaty granting Italy a pro- 

tectorate over Albania has threatened to 
start a Balkan eruption. A glance at the 
map of Europe will show the principality of 
Albania deeply sunk into the territories of 
Yugoslavia on the coast of the lower Adri- 
atic. Furthermore it lies just across the 
Strait of Otranto from Italy, separated by 
only 45 miles of water from the heel of the 
Italian boot. Here is the geographical basis 
for an international triangle in which the 
ambitious Italian and the volcanic southern 
Slav contend for the mastery of the Adri- 
atic coast. The treaty between Italy and 
Albania states “that any disturbance of Al- 
bania’s political, juridical and _ territorial 
status is contrary to their reciprocal political 
interests.” This is doubtless aimed at pos- 
sible encroachments by Yugoslavia. The re- 
jected Yugoslav suitor refused to be consoled. 
Foreign Minister Nintchitch and Premier 
Uzunovitch promptly resigned. Rumors flew 
in Belgrade that a secret military alliance be- 
tween Italy and Albania existed. Only a 
short time ago Yugoslavia was united with 
Italy in opposition to Germany and Austria. 
Now, however, the Serbs may seek the aid 
and support of the Germans and Austrians 
as their “natural friends.” 


Italy 


The Mussolini Government essayed the 
role of a compulsory Cupid when it decreed 
an annual tax on all bachelors between the 
ages of 25 and 65, effective January 1. The 
tax rate will increase the longer the unfor- 
tunate male refrains from marrying. Unmar- 
ried women will not be penalized. The ob- 
ject of the new tax, as explained by the 
Premier, is to “keep Italy a prolific nation,” 
and the money raised by it will be spent for 
the national protection of needy mothers and 
children. 

The state of mild hostility that has existed 
of late years between the Vatican and the 
Italian civil government was brought into 
the open when Pope Pius, in an “allocution,” 
or official address to the cardinals in a secret 
consistory, denounced the Fascist Govern- 
ment for its violent methods of controlling its 
Catholic subjects, and took issue with the 
Fascist theory of the state. “Fascism,” he 
said, “monopolizes and absorbs all functions, 
making of the State an end in itself, and of 
citizens a mere means to that end.” The 
Holy Father disclaimed any personal ani- 
mosity for Mussolini, praising his energy and 
efficiency and giving thanks for the preserva- 
tion of his life. 


The Allies and Germany 


Another milestone in the road toward peace 
in Europe has been passed. The decision of 
the representatives of France, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Italy, and Japan to withdraw allied 
arms control over Germany in exchange for 
certain concessions will put an end to what 
has been one of the most vexatious inherit- 
ances from the war. The Inter-Allied Com- 
missions of Control were provided for by the 
Treaty of Versailles in order to supervise the 
carrying out of the treaty provisions for Ger- 
man disarmament. The presence of officials 
of her former enemies within the Reich has, 
however, been obnoxious to the Germans and 
for several years they have asked that this 


system be supplanted by international control 
under the League of Nations. The Allies 
have continually resisted this demand, claim- 
ing that Germany has not fully executed the 
treaty reduction of armaments. The Lo- 
carno treaties and the entrance of Germany 
into the League of Nations have helped to 
bring about a more friendly spirit. There 
have been some unsettled questions, as, for 
example, the existence of fortresses on the 
eastern German frontier, which Poland 
claims threaten her existence and should be 
demolished. If this and other sore points are 
not adjusted by January 31 they will be sub- 
mitted to the Council of the League of Na- 
tions for settlement. 

When Philip Scheidemann, leader of the 
Socialist party in the Reichstag, presented on 
December 16 a resolution of lack of confi- 
dence in the cabinet headed by Chancellor 
Marx, enough votes from the right parties 
were added to those of the Socialists and 
Communists to upset the Government, 249 
to 171. Herr Marx immediately handed the 
resignations of his ministry to President von 
Hindenburg. The clash which led to the 
overturn of Marx grew out of newspaper 
charges that Otto Gessler, Minister of De- 
fense, had been violating the Versailles 
Treaty since 1921 by building up the Reich- 
swehr into a national army with reserves of 
airplanes and munitions manufactured in 
Russia under a secret agreement between the 
Ministry of Defense, the Soviet Government, 
and the German Junkers Works. The Junk- 
ers Company failed, and the story came out. 
The German peace-lovers, represented by 
such able men as Stresemann and Luther, are 
opposed to these disloyal and _ warlike 
activities. 

The Reichstag adjourned until January 19, 
when a new cabinet will be formed. Von 
Hindenburg has asked former Chancellor 
Luther, who has just returned from a South 
American trip, to head the new ministry. It 
is probable that an anti-Socialist government 
of the right and center parties will result. 
The general confidence in Dr. Stresemann 
makes it certain that he will remain Foreign 
Minister in any cabinet. 

Meantime, Germany completed: its second 
year under the Dawes Plan, and Seymour 
Parker. Gilbert, the young American Agent 
General for Reparations, in his annual re- 
port, declared that the Reich has “loyally and 
punctually” met all payments required of her, 
and that the experts’ hopes for industrial 
progress and stable currency have been far 
exceeded. 


Lithuanian Coup 


Lithuania, southernmost of the four new 
independent Baltic states, carved out of old 
Russia after the War and the Revolution, 
has a hard time keeping on friendly terms 
with its powerful neighbors, Poland and 
Russia. Last month Lithuania’s muddled in- 
ternal politics broke out in a rash of revolu- 
tions and coup-d’etats. Antona Smetona, the 
first president of the republic (until 1922) 
and other Conservative leaders, seized the 
government at Kovno, ousted the Socialist 
president and prime minister, and set up 
Professor Valdemaras as premier, with Sem- 
tona in the presidency, all by “constitutional” 
methods. The Socialist regime was charged 
with becoming too friendly with Moscow 
and fostering Red plots. 
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Greece 


General Kondylis, the Greek dictator, find- 
ing that he could not get himself elected 
premier (Scholastic, Oct. 16), abdicated in 
favor of a new coalition cabinet which has 
many elements of strength. It is headed by 
M. Zaimis, who has in the past thirty years 
been premier five times and is respected as 
a business-like administrator above parties. 
The Finance Minister is M. Kafandaris, an- 
other strong figure. The populace is tired of 
the army in politics, and the new Govern- 
ment has a progressive civilian platform. 


France 


For more than three months now, the 
franc, under the tender care of Premier Poin- 
care and his strong cabinet, has been con- 
valescing. Touching its lowest point last 
August at 47 to the dollar, or 2.13 cents, it 
has since improved steadily until it reached 
25, or practically 4 cents. But strange to say, 
this rise has brought new terrors in its train. 
Prices have risen proportionately; the buying 
public is holding back; foreign trade is suf- 
fering as speculators now prefer to invest in 
French securities and hold them to make fab- 
ulous sums by a further rise; the markets are 
glutted, causing manufacturers to suspend op- 
eration and throw thousands of workmen out 
of employment. No one dreams that the 
franc can ever be put back on its pre-war 
gold basis of 19.5 cents. If it were the 
country could not stagger under its enormous 
internal debt. In response to loud demand 
for “stabilization,” Poincare finally put an 
end to the troublesome fluctuation by an- 
nouncing that the Bank of France would buy 
and sell currency at 25 to the dollar. 

The Premier has scored a deserved tri- 
umph in getting the annual budget bill bal- 
anced and passed before the Chamber ad- 
journed for Christmas, the first time this has 
happened for forty years. The budget of 
39,500,000,000 francs is the largest ever 
adopted, but 22,500,000,000 of it must be de- 
voted to carrying the internal debt. 

France has appointed to the ambassador- 
ship to the United States, vacant since M. 
Berenger’s mission, M. Paul Claudel, an ex- 
perienced diplomatist who has been ambas- 
sador to Japan, but is far better known as a 
distinguished poet. His best known work is 
“The Tidings Brought to Mary.” 


The British Dominions 


The appointment of Vincent Massey as 
the first Canadian Minister to the United 
States under the new imperial regime is being 





Paul Claudel, French poet and new ambas- 
sador to Washington. 


hailed as an important step toward Pan- 
American cooperation. Australia has followed 
suit by appointing Sir Hugh Denison, at 
present Australian High Commissioner in 
New York, as its minister at Washington. 


Ontario, the citadel of prohibition in Can- 
ada, has changed its spots. In the recent 
provincial election, the Conservatives, led by 
Premier Howard Ferguson, won an im- 
pressive majority on a platform advocating 
Government control of the liquor traffic sim- 
ilar to that in Quebec and the other prov- 
inces. 


The Swaraj or Home Rule party in India 
suffered a distinct setback in the recent gen- 
eral elections. Their representation in the 
Legislative Assembly of 46 members was re- 
duced to 37, leaving them still the largest 
party, but unable to control a majority with- 
out the aid of the more moderate “Respon- 
sivist” party. The latter are opposed to non- 
cooperation and are willing to accept office. 


League of Nations 


The chief business of the quarterly ses- 
sion of the Council of the League of Nations, 
which met at Geneva last month, was plans 
for the projected international conferences of 
the coming year. The hope for a general 
disarmament conference before January, 1928, 
practically. banished. An invitation to the 
nations, including the United States, will be 
sent, however, for a special conference next 
fall on the supervision of the private manu- 
facture of arms. The proposed economic con- 
ference has been set for May 4, and a formal 
invitation to the United States is now under 
consideration at Washington. 

The Council decided to build a powerful 
wireless station at Geneva, by which the 
League authorities can communicate immedi- 
ately and independently with all member na- 
tions to expedite decisions when war 
threatens. 


Tacna-Arica 


Having exhausted all possibilities of arbi- 
tration and plebiscites for the solution of the 
vexing Tacna-Arica dispute (Scholastic, Oct. 
2 and 30), Secretary Kellogg fell back upon 
the statesmanlike proposal that Chile and 
Peru cede the two provinces to Bolivia, which 
has long needed and wanted them as an out- 
let to the sea, Bolivia to compensate Chile 
for her expenditures upon them. Bolivia ac- 
cepted with alacrity. Chile accepted “in 
principle,” stipulating that the zone must be 
completely demilitarized and that treaties of 
free commerce through the port of Arica must 
be accepted by Bolivia. Peru asked whether 
any provision would be made for self-de- 
termination of the nationals of Peru in the 
provinces. Mr. Kellogg replied that they 
would be amply protected by guarantees for 
the preservation of personal and _ property 
rights of all inhabitants. Peru has not yet 
indicated her acceptance of the plan, but at 
least the first constructive step has been taken 
toward a solution compatible with the inter- 
ests and “national honor” of all three nations. 


Panama Treaty 


A treaty negotiated with the United 
States, which is now before the Panama Na- 
tional Assembly, has attracted attention not 
only in this country but in Europe as well. 
The Republic of Panama was created largely 
with the assistance of the United States 
during the Roosevelt administration and has 
been regarded as a special ward of this 
country ever since. The treaty in question 
will cement this close relationship. In any 
war in which this country is a belligerent 
the Republic of Panama is to consider itself 








General Kondylis, the Greek Dictator, who 
has abdicated to a constitutional ministry. 


likewise in a state of war. This will permit 
of military operations by the army of the 
United States upon the territory of Panama 
without infringing the neutrality of that 
country. Panama will turn over to the United 
States in war time the control of all wireless 
communication and aviation centers. European 
powers frowned upon the treaty but will do 
nothing about it. 


Nicaragua 


The Liberal, revolutionary, or ‘“Constitu- 
tional” forces in Nicaragua, headed by Dr. 
Juan Sacasa, former vice president, set up a 
government at Puerto Cabezas on the east 
coast in opposition to the Conservative Diaz 
government at Managua recognized by the 
United States (Scholastic, Dec. 11). Mexico 
promptly recognized the Sacasa faction, but 
this was ignored by the U. S. State and 
Navy Departments. For a few days later, 
Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer, command- 
ing the American squadron, landed a force 
of marines at Puerto Cabezas and established 
a “neutral zone” within rifle distance of 
American property there. The Liberals 
charge that the American Navy has unlaw- 
fully intervened and disarmed the Sacasa 
headquarters. The Diaz government count- 
ers that the Liberals have been receiving 
armed aid from Mexico. 


China 

Conditions in China brightened measurably 
during the past month. Great Britain, after 
months of muddling and threats, suddenly 
decided to adopt a conciliatory attitude. In 
an official memorandum to the Washington 
Treaty powers, London declared against an 
appeal to force; recognized the impotence of 
the Peking government and the growing 
stability of that of Canton; admitted that the 
Chinese foreign treaties are hopelessly out of 
touch with present conditions; and recom- 
mended to the powers that they sanction the 
levying by the Cantonese authorities of the 
tariff surtaxes suggested for the future by the 
Washington conference (Scholastic, February 
20, 1926). Her charge d’affaires in China, 
Miles Lampson, has already héld friendly 
conferences with the Canton officials at Han- 
kow. The Cantonese have exerted their in- 
fluence to restrain the Hankow extremists 
from the threatened general strike. The forces 
of Chiang Kai-shek made further advances 
toward Shanghai, and radical groups within 
the city may hand it over to Canton. Mean- 
while, the northern warlords formed an al- 
liance to fight the “Reds.” Chang Tso-lin is 
the dominant personality in the coalition, and 
Wu Pei-fu was not even represented. 
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Tudge Lynch in Bad Repute 


URING the last 40 years there 

have been over 4,000 lynchings in 
the United States. More than 3,000 
of the persons lynched have been 
Negroes and the states of the South 
are definitely in the lead in this form 
of crime (see map). The largest num- 
ber of lynchings came in the decades 
immediately following the Civil War, 
and the tendency in the past ten years 
has been for the number to decrease 
rapidly. While the average over a 
period of forty years has been slightly 
more than 100 per annum the rate de- 
clined to 33 for 1923 and in 1924 the 
number was 16, the lowest since the 
Civil War. There can be but little 
doubt that the national sentiment 
against lynching is having effect. 


There are two methods of stopping 
this disgraceful lawlessness. One is by 
federal enactment and the other by 
local action. It has been found impos- 
sible thus far to secure a federal law on 
the subject. In 1922 the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching Bill, which sought to stamp 
out the crime by federal action, was 
before the Senate. It had already 
passed the House, and the hopes of 
ardent opponents of lynching all over 
the country were raised. In the Sen- 
ate, however, it met with one of the 
most openly avowed filibusters that has 
ever been staged by a minority in that 
body. A Southern Senator insisted 


that the journal of the previous day’s 
session be read. The reading was in- 
terspersed with suggestions of the ab- 
sence of a quorum, motions to adjourn 
and other dilatory motions, all of which 
required the calling of the roll. While 
this grim comedy was taking place the 
news was being flashed over the wires 
that a mob had shot to death an ac- 
cused man in a Southern oil town. 
The majority found it impossible to 
overcome the filibustering minority and 
the Dyer bill was dropped. 


Recently a determined and cour- 
ageous Southern judge scored decisive- 
ly on the side of the state governments 
in the suppression of mob murder. A 
white man, charged with killing a 
woman, was taken from a jail in 
Georgia by a mob and shot. The of- 
ficers of the law were energetic in se- 
curing evidence against the offenders, 
with the result that a Major Brown, 
brother-in-law of the slain woman, pled 
guilty to the lynching and eight others 
admitted participation in the crime. 
Major Brown was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment and the accomplices were 
given terms ranging from four to 
twenty years. Judge Harry D. Read, 
in passing sentence, said: “When a 
community makes public the fact that 
it will bend every effort to apprehend 
lynchers without loss of time, and mete 
out punishment to them, there will be 
few cases of lynching in that com- 
munity.” 
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Lynchings in the United States 
1888 ~ 1924 
Totals by States 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 





(c) Hamilton Maxwell, Inc., N. Y. 
THE PROPOSED LARKIN TOWER 


What Price the Skyscraper? 


NNOUNCEMENT of plans for 

the Larkin Building, on West 42d 
Street, New York, a 110-story sky- 
scraper a quarter of a mile high from 
the base of its foundation to the tip of 
its flagpole, has roused a storm of con- 
troversy. The Larkin Tower will top 
the great Book building,-now under 
construction in Detroit, by 300 feet. 

The City Club of New York joins 
Thomas A. Edison in denouncing the 
tendency of modern city building to 
produce higher and still higher office 
buildings. They feel that it will lead 
to traffic strangulation. London archi- 
tects pronounce the Larkin project 
idiotic and state that there can be no 
adequate fire protection in it. 

As distinguished an architect as 
Harvey Wiley Corbett approves the 
skyscraper idea as the city’s chief asset 
and blames not the centralization, but 
the automobile for the traffic problem. 
The question as to how high the sky- 
scraper will ultimately rise depends on 
other factors than the practicability of 
steel construction by modern methods 
of engineering. There is, for instance 
the problem of transportation within 
the building. Elevators can rise only 
to a certain height, after which the 
steel cables supporting them snap of 
their own weight. In the Larkin tower 
it is proposed that two of its sixty ele- 
vators shall ascent to the eighty-second 
floor, from which shuttle cars will carry 
the passengers to the higher floors. 
Another factor that sharply reduces 
rental space available after a certain 
height is reached is the necessity 
for cross-bracing against the stress 
of winds. Again, the necessity for re- 
ceiving 30,000 people daily into one of 
these great pyramids, and _ other 
thousands of casual visitors must be 
reckoned. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Walter Damrosch, for forty-two years con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, resigned while he was still “young 
enough not to have to give advancing years 
as the reason.” A project is under way for 
the merging of the New York Symphony and 
the Philharmonic, long rivals, in one great 
orchestra, under the direction of Leopold Sto- 
kowski of the ——— Orchestra. 


Narcosan, a new treatment for sufferers 
from drug addition, originated by a New 
York bio-chemist on Welfare Island, was at 
first hailed as a sure cure. Later reports, how- 
ever, indicate that its effects are not perma- 
nent and that some patients suffer agony in 
its use. 


Rogers Hornsby, manager of the World’s 
Champion St. Louis Cardinals, was traded 
to the New York Giants for Frank Frisch 
and Pitcher Jimmie Ring because he was 
unable to agree with President Sam Breadon 
on the terms of his future contract. The trade 
was generally considered a master stroke for 
McGraw. Catcher Bob O’Farrell, who re- 
ceived the “most valuable player’ award in 
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the National League, will manage the Car- 
dinals with Bill McKechnie, former Pirate 
manager, as assistant. 


The New York Times announced that it 
will hereafter print a limited number of 
copies on a 100 percent pure rag paper for 
permanent preservation in libraries, on ac- 
count of the rapid deterioration of wood pulp 
paper. 


The annual dinner of the Gridiron Club of 
Washington newspaper men was featured by 
a sketch entitled “The Third Term Baby,” 
in the presence of Messrs. Coolidge, Dawes, 
Longworth and other notables. 


The Advisory Committee on Spoken Eng- 
lish, which aims to tell British broadcasters 
how they should pronounce doubtful words, 
issued a pronunciamento including cen-teen- 
ary, eve-olution, missile to rhyme with smile, 
etc. The Committee includes Bernard Shaw, 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, and Robert 
Bridges. 

a 


A white elephant was reported born in 
northern Siam and was received as a sacred 
omen by the people. The rare white ele- 
phants, so-called, are usually a dirty pink. 

O) 


The United States Steel Corporation voted 
a $200,000,000 stock bonus in the form of a 
40 percent dividend as a Christmas present 
to its 86,000 shareholders, and precipitated 
the second heaviest day of trade ever re- 
corded on the a 


The sesquicentennial celebration of the 
Battle of Trenton was held at the New Jer- 
sey capitol in the presence of President Cool- 
idge and the governors of the thirteen orig- 
inal states. 

1} 


Former Representative John W. Langley of 
Kentucky, who has been serving a two years 
sentence for violation of prehibition laws in 
the Federal Penitentiary, was released on 
parole. 


The Conde rose diamond which was stolen 
from the Chateau de Chantilly in October, 
was discovered by a chambermaid in a Paris 
hotel who bit into an apple left in a suitcase 
and found the mee at its heart. 


The National City Bank of New York, the 
largest in America, increased its capital and 
surplus to $140,000,000, giving it the greatest 
resources of any aan’ the world. 


Five U. S. Army aviators started on a 
Pan-American flight by way of Mexico and 
Panama which will circumnavigate the South 
American continent. 


The arrival of Benjamin Franklin in Paris 
as the first.American minister abroad one 
hundred fifty years ago, was commemorated 
in France. 








Deaths of the Month 


Burrell, Rev. Dr. David J., 83, Dec. 5, pastor of 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York, for 35 
years and ex-head of Anti-Saloon League. 

Brooker, Charles F., 79, Dec. 20, founder of the 
American Brass Co. and world’s greatest cop- 

per buyer. 

Carhart, Dr. Daniel, 87, Dec. 9, professor emeritus 
of civil engineering, U. of Pittsburgh, and 
author of books on engineering. 





Walter Damrosch and Mme. 


Schumann- 


Heink, two “old masters’ of music. 


Davis, Charles Belmont, 60, Dec. 9, dramatic edi- 
tor of the Herald Tribune and brother of the 
late Richard Harding Davis. 

Digna, Emir Osman Abubakr, 90, Dec. 8. Orig- 
inally a Sudanese slave dealer, he joined tue 
Dervish Mahdi in 1883 when he revolted 
against the British. He repeatedly fought 
Kitchener, and routed the Italians in 1896. The 
British captured and imprisoned him in 1900 
and he is the subject of Kipling’s poem “Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy” in Barrack Room Ballads. 

Dockery, Alexander M., 81, Dec. 26, Governor of 
Missouri from 1901 to 1905. 

Larned, William A., 54, Dec. 17, 
U.S. national tennis champion. 

Mastbaum, Jules E., 54, Dec. 7, cinema theatre 
magnate, philanthropist and owner of the largest 
collection of Rodin statues. Rose from mes- 


senger boy. 

Mattheos, Abuna, 83, Dec. 7, head of the Abys- 
sinian Church for the last 47 years. 

McKinley, William B., 70, Dec. 7, Senior U. S. 
‘Senator from Illinois, defeated ‘in the Repub- 
lican primary by Frank L. Smith. He was 
congressman for 14 years, a millionaire trac- 
tion man, a staunch supporter of President 
Coolidge and the World Court. 


seven times 


Monet, Claude, see page 15. 

Morse, Dr. R. C., 86, Dec. 26, pioneer Y. M. C. A. 
official, known throughout ‘the world as “Uncle 
Richard.” 


Moses, Rev. Dr. I. S., 79, Dec. 6, noted Biblical 
scholar and Rabbi of Central Synagogue of New 
York City for 17 years. 

Pashitch, Nikola P., 81, Dec. 10, the “grand old 
man of Serbia,” who with a few brief interrup- 
tions has been Premier of Serbia and Yugo- 
slavia for the past 20 years. He was recog- 
nized throughout Europe as the strongest of 
Balkan statesmen, and his policy after the 
Sarajevo murder was decisive in precipitating 
the World War 

Richepin, Jean, 77, Dec. 12, distinguished French 
poet and dramatist. ember of the French 
Academy and winner of the Osiris Prize. 

Ringling, Charles, 62, Dec. 3, one of the seven 
famed circus brothers and the sixth to die. Be- 
ginning as a seven-man show in 1882, they were 
able by 1907 to buy the Barnum ‘and Bailey 
Circus ‘her $410,000, gaining thereby practical cir- 
cus monopoly in the U. S. and Canada. 

Revere, Deborah, 90, great-granddaughter of Paul 
Revere. 

Sterling, George, 57, Nov. 25, distinquished 
of San Francisco, author of “A Wine of ~ 
ardry,” “Lilith,” etc. 

Stewart, John a, 104, Dec. 18, Chairman of 

Board of the U. S. Trust Co., oldest alumnus 
of Columbia, and once adviser of Lincoln. 

Upward, Allen, Nov. 24, English poet, some of 
whose verse anticipated the | movement. 

Verrill, Addison E., 87, Dec. professor emer- 
itus of zoology s Yale and po Be on sea life. 

Whitman, John L., 64, Dec. 13, former warden 
of Joliet Penitentiary, and advocate of humane 
treatment of convicts. 

Willcocks, Gen. Sir James, 69, Dec. 20, former 
Governor of Bermuda and active participant in 
Indian and African campaigns. 

Yoshihito, Emperor of Japan, see page 14. 








ANNOUNCING 


The 1926-1927 competition for prizes 
offered by The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany for sculpture, using white soap as 
a medium. Competition closes May 31, 


1927. 


For particulars, address: 
Committee on Arrangements 
National Small Sculpture Competition 
80 East 11th Street, 
New York City 








Commerce as Teacher 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


departed from trade. When the first 
department stores, in reality great per- 
manent fairs, developed in America, 
the romantic aspect of commerce was 
again brought into prominence. Occa- 
sionally objects would be singled out 
and exhibited in relation to their me- 
chanical processes or to some frag- 
mentary historic background. 

No attempt to co-ordinate the pro- 
cesses and the history with the current 
product, however, was made in any ex- 
tensive fashion until Edgar J. Kauf- 
mann, a merchant of Pittsburgh, re- 
cently arranged an international expo- 
sition of arts and industries. Mr. Kauf- 
mann, who had unlimited resources at 
his command, since his business extends 
to remote corners of the world, pre- 
sented to the citizenry of Pittsburgh an 
impressive collection of objects illus- 
trating the history of man’s fulfillment 
of his needs. Thousands of objects 
were shown. Moreover, their mechan- 
ical production and their evolution were 
almost invariably illustrated. The fine 
arts were represented by a series of 
Gobelin, Beauvais, and Aubusson tap- 
estries lent by the French government. 
Many galleries contributed modern 
paintings by internationally known 
artists, and an important group of 
modern French sculpture was dis- 
played. The piano owned by Beetho- 
ven, a hat worn by Abraham Lincoln, 
relics of Dickens, Napoleon, Roosevelt, 
Queen Victoria, and a public demon- 
stration of radio photography, were 
among the myriad exhibits. The ex- 
hibition was arranged throughout the 
vast department store, thus effecting a 
painless and efficient method of visual 
education. It brought the fine and dec- 
orative arts from many countries and 
diverse historic periods to a central 
and accessible depot in a livelier set- 
ting than most museums proffer. 

Museums fortunately are now evinc- 
ing an active interest in the fate of 
the industrial arts. The Metropolitan 
Museum in New York City, through its 
associate curator in the industrial arts, 
Richard F. Bach, extended an invita- 
tion to manufacturers to make use of 
the rich resources of the institution. 
The designers for all manner of com- 
modities accepted Mr. Bach’s invita- 
tion. Presently, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum announced an exhibition of com- 
mercial objects whose designs had been 
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adapted from objects in the museum’s 
collection. The result gave further im- 
petus to the idea and now one finds 
exactly the same objects that one may 
purchase in any department store, on 
annual exhibition at the Metropolitan. 
The latest event in this constantly 
developing bond between art and in- 
dustry is the exhibition at the Anderson 
gallery in New York City which opened 
January 1, 1927. The exhibition was 
sponsored by a group of leaders in the 
arts and industries and was principally 
distinguished by a number of paintings 
by Kees Van Dongen, the modern 
Dutch artist, together with a series of 
new silks made by Cheney Brothers, 
from Van Dongen’s pictorial ideas. 





How to Write an Essay 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


avoid them. Don’t stop to criticize. 
Use the first words that come to your 
mind. Forget about rules. Don't 
worry about arrangement. Just write. 

You began to write because you had 
something to say. Pretty soon you will 
stop because you have said it. You 
can’t think of anything more. Perhaps 
there isn’t anything more at present. 
Is it your duty to keep on and multiply 
words? I think not. 

It is better to count this as a day’s 
work. You have not produced a fin- 
ished essay. But you have before you 
a rough draft. It is like the pig iron 
that comes out of the furnace. It is 
something to work on. It is the crude 
material out of which you may possibly 
make something that is worth while. 

When a sufficient time has elapsed, 
read what you have written. The best 
way is to read it aloud. Forget for the 
time, that you had anything to do with 
it. You are not the writer but the 
reader. How does the thing read? 
You will probably find that it doesn’t 
read as well as you thought it would. 
You ask, what is the fellow driving at? 
Why doesn’t he make his points more 
clear? Here he is trying to be funny 
but he doesn’t succeed. Here is a 
flowery sentence that means nothing. 

When you are in this critical mood, 
let yourself go. When you see mistakes, 
don’t overlook them, “treat em rough.” 
Here is an adjective attaching himself 
to a noun that doesn’t belong to him. 
Put him out. Here are words that ob- 
struct the passage of thought. Tell 
them to move on. You are a traffic of- 
ficer and must be obeyed. 

Your essay as at first written does 
not satisfy you. It must be re-written. 
In one sense this may be harder than 
the first effort. But if you have been 
a faithful critic you will be interested 
in the improvements you are making. 
Just as in the second reading of a book 
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you discover thoughts that you have 
overlooked, so in the second writing 
you find new ideas that you wish to in- 
corporate. The advantage of re-writ- 
ing is therefore not merely to correct 
errors. It gives the opportunity to in- 
troduce new matter. 


The more free you are with your 


manuscript and ready to scrap it, the. 


better. You should feel toward it as 
the Liberal members of Parliament 
toward the House of Lords: “We must 
mend it or end it.” Of course it would 
be too bad to put an end to your essay 
after you had done so much work. The 
only alternative is to keep on mend- 
ing it. 

How many times should an essay be 
re-written? It should be re-written 
whenever you see that there are places 
where it could be improved. One change 
involves another. Instead of being 
content to put on a patch here and 
there you will be better satisfied if you 
remodel the whole garment. 

John Dryden was a great believer 
in alterations even if they were ex- 
pensive. He says “’Tis with a poet as 
with a man who begins to build and is 
very exact, as he supposed, in casting 
up the cost beforehand. But generally 
speaking he is mistaken in his accounts 
and reckens short of the expense. He 
alters his mind as the work proceeds, 
and will have this or that convenience 
more of which he had not thought when 
he began. So it happened to me. I 
have built a house when I intended but 
a lodge.” 

I think that is the way good writing 
comes about. The writer “alters his 
mind as work proceeds.” These altera- 
tions are what give charm. 

We can take a lesson from the sculp- 
tor. Sculpture is called “the plastic 
art.” The word plastic is defined as 
“capable of being modeled or molded 
into various forms, as plaster, clay, 
etc., hence capable of change or mod- 
ification.” The really creative work of 
the sculptor is not with the unyielding 
marble but with the clay. If you go 
into his studio you will find that he is 
careful to keep the clay moist. If it 
“sets” before he has completed his 
work he feels that it is a disaster. It 
is only after the clay has been modeled 
to express his idea, that he takes up the 
chisel and works upon the marble. 

You are working with words and try- 
ing to make them express your thoughts 

and feelings. Be careful to preserve 
their plasticity so long as_ possible. 
Don’t allow them to set and take rigid 
form if you can help it. The longer 
your materials are kept plastic in your 
hands the more likely you are to pro- 
duce something with an individuality 
which other people will recognize and 
enjoy. 
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On NEw YEarR’s Day.. 





| hereby resolve: 





I. That I will give my 


health a fair chance 


during the coming year. And because 
NewYears resolutions are apt to be forgotten 


.... lets add another. 





l hereby resolve : 





2.That I will keep my New Year's resolutions. 
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the coming year—give your health a 
fair chance. 





Think what really good health will 
mean to you—buoyant good health! It will mean more 
strength and endurance... more sparkling good looks. 
For, after all—what’s more important to good looks 
than a clear, attractive skin, and eyes that shine with 
life and vitality? Give your health a chance to be what 
it should be! 


That doesn’t mean thinking of nothing but good 
health. It doesn’t mean being fussy about every little 
draught of air. But it does mean giving some serious 
thought to your health—and it means obeying certain 
rules. 


They are simple enough—the rules of health—but 
they’ll bring you results by the end of the year. They 
are easy-to-remember rules: fresh air and plenty of 
exercise; long, refreshing hours of sleep; good, nourish- 
ing food; and—no artificial stimulants! 


No artificial stimulants—an important rule to remem- 
ber. It means no tea or coffee, for example. The average 
cup of coffee contains from 1% to 3 grains of caffein. And 
caffein is a drug-stimulant. It often causes headaches 
and nervousness... days of “feeling tired”. Let your 
New Year be without these handicaps! 
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Yet you want a hot drink at mealtime? Of course! 
And there is a hot drink for you—a delicious drink— 
Postum! Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, 
roasted, with a little sweetening. You'll like Postum! 
Like so many young folks, you'll particularly enjoy 
Instant Postum made with hot (not boiled) milk. Even 
though you don’t care for plain milk, you’ll like the fla- 
vor of this drink. And think of the nourishment it con- 
tains . . . the wholesomeness of milk and the healthful 
elements of golden grain! 


Make the famous thirty-day test of Postum—it will 
prove to you that there really is a difference. Thousands 
of boys and girls have made this test and have given 
Postum a fair trial. Try it out for yourself... You’ll 
want to keep right on drinking Postum, too! You can 
get Postum at your grocer’s and start today on the test 

..or we will send you the first week’s supply, free. 
Just mail the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P—S. 1-27 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, one week’s supply of 











Pcs is one of the Postum Cereal Company products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran 
Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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elephant has a large mattress strapped onto 
its back, over which runs a network of stout 
cords. Four or five people half-sit, half-re- 
cline on this mattress, hanging on for dear 
life to the cord network. The European, 
being unused to this attitude, will soon feel 
violent cramps shooting through his limbs, 
added to which there is a disconcerting feel- 
ing of instability in spite of the tightly 
grasped cords. Nothing, on the other hand, 
can be more comfortable than a _ well-ap- 
pointed howdah, where one is quite alone 
except for the mahout perched on the ele- 
phant’s neck. The Maharajah’s howdahs 
were all of cane-work, with a softly padded 
seat and a leather-strap back, which yielded 
to the motion of the great beast. In front 
was a gun-rack holding five guns and rifles, 
and large pockets at the side thoughtfully 
contained bottles of lemonade (the openers of 
which were never forgotten) and emergency 
packets of biscuits. 


My particular elephant, which I rode daily 
for five weeks, was an elderly and highly 
respectable female named “Chota Begum.” 
Had she only happened to have been born 
without a tail, and with two legs instead of 
four, she would have worn silver-rimmed 
spectacles and a large cap with cherries in it; 
would have knitted stockings all day long, 
and have taken a deep interest in the Church 
Missionary Society. I soon got on very 
friendly terms with “Chota Begum.” She 
was inordinately fond of oranges, which, of 
course, were difficult to procure in the jungle, 
so I daily brought her a present of half-a- 
dozen of these delicacies, supplementing the 
gift at luncheon-time with a few bananas. 
Chota Begum was deeply touched by these 
attentions, and one morning my mahout in- 
formed me that she wished, out of gratitude, 
to lift me into the howdah with her trunk. 
I cannot conceive how he found this out, but 
I naturally was averse to wounding the ele- 
phant’s feelings by refusing the proferred 
courtesy, though I should infinitely have pre- 
ferred getting into the howdah in the or- 
dinary manner. The mahout, after the mys- 
terious manner of his kind, was giving his 
charge minute directions to be very careful 
with me, when I suddenly felt myself seized 
by Choto Begum’s trunk, lifted into the air, 
and help upside down at the extreme length 
of that member, for, it seemed to me, at least 
five minutes. Rupees and small change 
rained from my pockets to the ground, cigar 
case, cigarette case, matches and cartridge 
extractor streamed down to earth in clattering 
showers from their abiding places; the blood 
rushed to my head till I was on the very 
verge of apoplexy, and still Chota Begum, 
remembering her instructions to be careful, 
held me up aloft, until slowly, very slowly 
indeed, she lowered me into the howdah, 
dizzy and stupid with blood to the head. The 
attention was well-meant, but it was dis- 
tinctly not one to be repeated indefinitely. 
In my youth there was a popular song re- 
counting the misfortunes of one Mr. Brown: 


“Old man Brown, upside down, 
With his legs sticking up in the air;” 


but I never imagined that I should share his 
unpleasant experiences. 


I never enquired too minutely as to how 
the “kubber” of the whereabouts of a tiger 
was obtained, but I have a strong suspicion 
that unhappy goats played a part in it, and 
that they were tethered in different parts of 
the jungle, for, as we all know, “the bleating 
of the kid excites the tiger.” 


A tiger being 


Tiger Hunting in Assam 


(Continued from Page 6) 


thus located by his “kill,” the long line of 
beating elephants, riderless except for their 
mahouts, goes crashing through the burnt-up 
jungle-growth, until a trumpeting from one 
of the elephants announces the neighbourhood 
of “stripes,” for an elephant has an abnor- 
mally keen sense of smell. The various guns 
are posted on their elephants in any open 
spot where a good view of the beast can be 
obtained when he breaks cover. I have ex- 
plained elsewhere how I personally always 
preferred an ordinary shot-gun loaded with 
a lead ball, to a rifle for either tigers or 
bears, the reason being that both these animals 
are usually shot at very close quarters whilst 
they are moving rapidly. Time is lost in 
getting the sights of a rifle on to a swift- 
moving objective, and there is so little time 
to lose, for it is most inadvisable to wound 
a tiger without killing him; whereas with a 
shot-gun one simply raises it, looks down the 
barrels and fires as one would do at a rab- 
bit, and a solid lead bullet has enormous 
stopping power. I took with me daily in 
the howdah one shot-gun loaded with ball, 
another with No. 5 shot for birds, an express 
rifle, and one of the Maharajah’s terrific 
4-bore elephant rifles; this latter’s charge was 
1414. drachms of black powder; the kick 
seemed to break every bone in one’s shoulder, 
and I was frightened to death every time 
that I fired it off. 


On that Assam shoot I was extraordinarily 
lucky, for on the very first day the beating 
elephants announced the presence of a tiger 
by trumpeting almost at once, and suddenly, 
with a roar, a great streak of orange and 
black leaped into the sunlight from the jungle 
straight in front of me. The tiger came 
straight for my elephant, who stood firm as a 
rock, and I waited with the smooth-bore till 
he got within twenty feet of me and I knew 
that I could not possibly miss him, and then 
fired at his shoulder. The tiger fell dead. 
This was a very easy shot, but it did me 
great service with my mahout. These men, 


perched as they are on the elephant’s neck, - 


carry their lives in their hand, for should 
the tiger be wounded only, he will certainly 
make a spring for the elephant’s head, and 
then the mahout is a dead man. 


Two days later we were beating a patch 
of jungle, when through the thick under- 
growth I could just see four legs moving 
very, very slowly amongst the reeds, the body 
above them being invisible. “Bagh” (tiger), 
whispered the mahout, turning round. I was 
so excited that I snatched up the heavy ele- 
phant-rifle instead of the express, and fired 
just above those slow-slouching legs. The 
big rifle went off with a noise like an air- 
raid, and knocked me with mangled shoulder- 
blades into the seat of the howdah. I was 
sure that I had missed altogether, and thought 
no more about it, but when the beat came up 
half an hour later, a huge tiger was lying 
there stone dead. That, of course, was an 
absolute piece of luck,.a mere fluke, as I 
had never even seen the brute. 


On our second day the Maharajah shot a 
leopard. He was only wounded, and I have 
never seen an animal fight so fiercely or with 
such indomitable courage. Of course, the 
whole cat-tribe are very tenacious of life, but 
that leopard had five bullets in him, and still 
he roared and hissed and spat, though his life 
was ebbing from him fast. We must have 
worked round in a circle nearer to the camp, 
for whilst we were watching the leopard’s 
furious fight the strains of the Maharajah’s 
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orchestra practising “The Gondoliers” floated 
down-wind to us quite clearly. I remember 
it well, for as we dismounted to look at the 
dead beast the cornet solo, “Take a pair of 
sparkling eyes” began. ‘There was such a 
startling incongruity between an almost un- 
trodden virgin jungle in Assam, with a dead 
leopard lying in the foreground, and that 
familiar strain of Sullivan’s, so beloved of 
amateur tenors, that it gave a curious sense 
of unreality to the whole scene. 


The admirable orchestra made the evenings 
very pleasant. We put on white ties and 
tail-coats every night for dinner in the open 
shamyanah where the Maharajah provided 
us with an excellent European repast served 
on solid silver plates. As the endless re- 
sources of this wonderful camp included an 
ice-making machine, he also gave us iced 
champagne every evening. As an example 
of how thorough the Maharajah was in his 
arrangements, he had brought three of his 
malless, or native gardeners, with him, their 
sole function being to gather wild jungle- 
flowers daily, and to decorate the tables and 
tents with them. 


Neither the Maharajah nor his family ever 
touched any of the European food, though, as 
they were not Hindoos, but belonged to the 
Bramo-Somaj religion, there were no caste- 
laws to prevent their doing so. Half-way 
through dinner the servants brought in large 
square silver boxes, some of rice, others of 
various curries: hot curries, dry curries, Cey- 
lon curries, and green vegetable curries; these 
constituted their dinner, and most excellent 
they were. 


I really must pay a tribute to the graceful 
and delightful Maharanee, who presided with 
such dignity and charm at these gatherings. 
I had first met the Maharanee in London, 
in 1887, at the festivities in connection with 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. The Maharanee, 
the daughter of a very ancient Bengal fam- 
ily, was then quite young. She had only 
emerged “from behind the curtain,” as natives 
of India say, for six months. In other words, 
she had just emancipated herself from the 
seclusion of the zenana, where she had lived 
since her marriage. She had then very deli- 
cate features and most lovely eyes, with ex- 
quisitely moulded hands and arms. Very 
wisely she had not adopted European fashions 
in their entirety, but had retained the becom- 
ing saree of gold or silver tissue or brocade, 
throwing the end of it over her head as a 
veil, and looking perfectly charming in it. 

On the floor of my drawing-room in West- 
minster, the skin of a bear reposes close to 
those of two tigers. This is how he came there: 
We were at breakfast when kubber of a bear 
only two miles away was brought in. The 
Maharajah at once ordered the howdah-ele- 
phants round. Opposite me on the breakfast- 
table stood a large plate of buns, which the 
camp baker made most admirably. Ever since 
my earliest childhood I had gone on every 
possible occasion to the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent’s Park, and was therefore in a position 
to know what was the favourite food of the 
ursine race. That they did not exist on buns 
in the jungle was due to a lack of opportunity 
rather than to a lack of inclination, so I 
argued that the dainty would prove just as 
irresistible to a bear in the jungle as it did 
to his brethren in the big pit near the en- 
trance to the Zoo, and ignoring the rather 
cheap gibes of the rest of the party, I pro- 
vided myself with half-a-dozen buns, three 
of which I attached by long strings to the 
front of my howdah, where they swung 
about like an edible pawnbroker’s sign. ‘The 
bear was lying in a very small patch of bam- 
boo, and broke cover at once. As I had an- 
ticipated, the three swinging buns proved 
absolutely irresistible to him. He came 
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straight up to me, I shot him with a smooth- 
bore, and he is most decorative in his present 
position, but it was all due to the buns. The 
Maharajah told me, much to my surprise, 
that far more natives were killed by bears 
than by tigers in that part of India. 


The jungle was very diversified: in places 
it consisted of flat tablelands of scrub, varied 
with broad open spaces broken by thick 
clumps (“topes” they are called by Anglo- 
Indians) of bamboo. In other parts there 
were rocky ravines covered with forest 
growth, and on the low ground far-stretching 
and evil-smelling swamps spread themselves, 
the home of the rhinoceros and water buffalo. 


I had no idea of an elephant’s climbing 
powers. ‘These huge beasts make their way 
quite easily up rocky ascents no horse could 
negotiate. In coming down steep declivities, 
the wise creatures extend their hind-legs, 
using them as brakes. Cautious old Chota 
Begum would never ford any river without 
sounding the depth with her trunk at every 
step. On one occasion two of the Maharajah’s 
fishermen were paddling native dug-outs 
down-stream as we approached a river. Chota 
Begum, who had never before seen a dug- 
out, took them for crocodiles, trumpeted loudly 
with alarm, and refused to enter the water 
until they were quite out of sight. The curi- 
ous intelligence of the animal is seen when 
they are ordered to remove a tree which 
blocks the road. Chota Begum would place 
her right foot against the trunk and give a 
little tentative shove. Not satisfied with the 
leverage, she would shift her foot again and 
again until she had found the right spot, 
then, throwing her whole weight on to her 
foot, the tree would snap off like a wooden 
match. 


I think that we all regretted the Mahara- 
jah’s keenness about water-buffalo and rhinos, 
for this entailed long days of plodding on 
elephants through steamy, fetid swamps, 
where the grass was twenty feet high and 
met over one’s head, where the heat was in- 
tolerable, without one breath of air, and the 
mosquitoes maddening. A day in the swamps 
entailed, too, a big dose of quinine at bed- 
time. Between ourselves, I was terrified at 
the prospect of having to fire off the heavy 
four-bore elephant-rifle. The “kick” of four- 
teen-and-a-half drachms of black-powder is 
tremendous, and one’s shoulder ached for 
two hours afterwards, though I do not re- 
gret the “kick” in surveying the water-buf- 
falo which now hangs in my hall. We were 
outside the swamp, when down a jungle- 
track came a charging rhinoceros, his head 
down and an evil look in his eye. One look 
was enough for Choto Begum. That most 
respectable of old ladies had quite evidently 
no love for rhinos. She lost her nerve com- 
pletely, and ran away for two miles as hard 
as her ungainly limbs could lay leg to the 
ground. It is no joke to be on a runaway 
elephant maddened with fright, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to keep one’s seat. The 
mahout and I hung on with both hands for 
dear life, the guns and rifles crashing to- 
gether with a deafening clamour of iron- 
mongery, and I was most thankful that there 
were no trees anywhere near, for the terri- 
fied animal’s first impulse would have been 
to knock off both howdah and mahout under 
the overhanging branch of a tree. When 
Chota Begum at length pulled up, she had 
to listen to some terrible home-truths from 
the mahout, who was bitterly disappointed in 
his beloved charge. 


The best of things must come to an end, 
and so did the Cooch Behar shoot. It is an 
experience that I would not have missed for 
anything, especially as I am now too old to 
hope to be able to repeat it. 


The Hindu Soul Speaks 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


for husband, though wooed by gods. Her 
subsequent sufferings and loyal conduct illus- 
trate womanly virtues most esteemed in India. 
The Gita is a deeply spiritual work, the 
very gem of native religious thought. It re- 
counts the long conversation held on the eve 
of battle between Arjuna, head of the 
Pandavas, and his charioteer Krishna, who 
is an incarnation of the deity Vishnu, here 
represented as the One Supreme Being. 


The second epic, Ramayana, by the great- 
est of Hindu poets, Valmiki, gives the his- 
tory of another avatar of Vishnu—Rama, a 
prince who with his wife Sita, is regarded 
as the model for Hindu married life. Sita 
faithfully follows Rama into a fourteen 
years’ banishment from his father’s court, 
where she is carried off, in the absence of 
her husband on a hunt to Lanka (the modern 
Ceylon). Her abductor is the magician-king 
Ravana, who has disguised himself as a holy 
man to gain access to her hut. Rama, with 
the aid of his faithful brothers and Hanu- 
man, afterward deified as the monkey-god, 
bridges the seas between India and Lanka 
and recovers Sita. By ordeal of fire she is 
proved chaste, and is raised to a deified posi- 
tion beside her divine and royal husband. 
Sita is the ideal of every Hindu woman. 


The next great development in Hindu 
literature is that of the drama. The Clay 
Cart, of uncertain date and authorship, gives 
a realistic picture of city life and human 
jealousy in the story of a poor Brahman and 
an unjust prince. But Kalidasa, who prob- 
ably flourished about the fifth century after 
Christ, is the Shakespeare of India, whose 
pure and beautiful idealism reminds one of 
The Tempest. His greatest play is Sakuntala, 
a favorite on the Indian stage, and presented 
to an American audience not long ago in 
New York. He was followed by the second 
greatest of classic dramatists, Bhavabhuti, in 
the seventh century. His style is fantastic 
and elaborate, and he dwells on scenes of 
horror with great power and vividness. His 
most impressive heroine, Malati, is narrowly 
saved from being sacrificed to the cruel god- 
dess, Durga. Sakuntala, on the other hand, 
weds informally a king who, by a magic 
spell, goes away and forgets her. Her faith- 
ful waiting and final reunion are told with 
exquisite tenderness and pathos. 


The works so far mentioned are in Sans- 
krit, the literary language of the Aryans, 
with speeches in the colloquial Prakrit, an- 
cestor of the present Indian tongues, by some 
of the dramatic characters. In South India, 
writers in the aboriginal Dravidian tongues 
had not been idle. Speculative works were 
written by Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhava, 
great lights of Aryan or Vedantist thought. 
The masterpiece of South Indian literature 
is a work in Tamil written near Madras a 
thousand years ago. This is the Kurral by 
Tiruvalluvar, a pariah weaver, whose two 
thousand couplets discussing all the phases of 
virtue, property, and love are marvellous for 
their crisp vigor, compression, beauty of 
musical effects and fertile fancy. These, too, 
are accessible to the English reader in the 
superb translation of Rev. G. U. Pope. 


Buddhism had come and gone, much as 
Christianity had from its parent Judaism, 
both outcast from their fatherlands and exiled 
to become world religions. ‘There remained 
of it in Indian literature the Tri Pitakas, and 
the touching memories of a great saint and 
a great missionary king, Asoka. A longer 
and fiercer onslaught against the Hindu re- 
ligion and literature, always one in India, 
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was made by the fanatic zeal and marauding 
greed of the Mohammedan invaders. When 
the cloud had lifted, we find that the centre 
of Hindu culture had shifted to Bengal, where 
it still remains. As early as the twelfth cen- 
tury we find a poet in Bengal, Java 
Deva. He celebrates in the Gita Govinda, 
or Cowherd Song, the love of Radha the 
milk maid for the cowherd, Krishna, an in- 
carnation of the Divine. It is the theme of 
nearly all subsequent poetry—the cry of the 
soul for union with God. It is echoed by 
Mira Bai, a poetess of the fifteenth century, 
whose words are repeated still all over India, 
as St. Theresa’s are in Spain. 


Of literature at the court of the Moham- 
medan moguls it must suffice to notice only 
the rich flowering of literary genius in the 
reign of Akbar, similar to that in England 
under Elizabeth and practically contempo- 
raneous with it. Tennyson pays tribute to 
this wise and tolerant monarch in Akbar’s 
Dream. Akbar had translations made by his 
Persian and Hindu laureates, of the New 
Testament, the Epics, and the Puranas. Tso 
poets of his reign are classed by the English 
Grierson as not far behind Spenser and 
Shakespeare: these are Sur Das and Tulsi 
Das. 


_In the nineteenth century, along with native 
newspapers, the Hindu College of Calcutta, 
and the reform movement of Ram Mohan 
Roy, came a purified native church, worship- 
ping the impersonal Brahm, and certain 
Christian poets. The first of these was M. 
S. Datta, who imitated Byron in an English 
work, Captive Ladie, less successful than his 
later works which introduced blank verse into 
Bengali. The reform movement became ar- 
ticulate in novels on _ sociological themes. 
Dinabandthu Mitra’s Nil Darpan fiercely 
satirizes the oppression of the peasants by the 
indigo planters. Bankim Chandra Chatterji, 
the author of Ananda Math and Poison Tree, 
was the first great creative genius modern 
India produced, and in his works can be 
traced the full force of the strife between 
the old and new cultures. The first-named 
novel gave the era of patriotism to India and 
the other shows the danger to family life of 
the new western ideas. Women novelists in- 
clude Mrs. S. S. Satthianadhan of Bombay, 
whose Saguna and Kamala are well-known 
in England; Nirupama Devi; Anarupa Devi, 
whose works are read throughout all India; 
and the rising young novelist, Sita Devi, 
daughter of R. Chatterji, editor of the Mod- 
ern Review. ‘The greatest novelist of the 
present day is, however, Sarat Chandra 
Chattopadhaya, author of Sree Kanta, and 
Characterless. He also deals with social 
problems, and is as great a novelist as Tagore 
is a poet (See page 13). 

Modern dramatists include, besides Tagore, 
Bidyabinodi, writer of nearly thirty plays 
and operas; Girish Chandra Ghose, trans- 
lator of Shakespeare and author of twenty- 
five dramatic works; Amritalal Bose, whose 
dramas are on themes of social uplift; and 
D. L. Roy, whose historical plays are per- 
formed all over India, and whose songs have 
become national hymns in the patriotic 
awakening of India. 

Modern Indian poetry numbers several 
members of the talented Dutt family. The 
most celebrated was the exquisite young Toru 
Dutt who died at twenty-one, having pro- 
duced good work in French, English, and 
Bengali. Other famous women poets are 
Kamini Roy and Sarojini Naidu (see page 
13). Young patriotic poets of the present 
day include Rajani Sen, Nobin Sen, both 
Hindus, and Kaji Najrul Islam, the fiery 
young Mohammedan who was imprisoned for 
his poems on patriotism. His best work is 
Rebel. 
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The Plover Who Fought the Ocean 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


crushed, though the parent-birds—further life 
being predestined—barely escaped death. 

Then the hen-sparrow lamented, desolate 
with grief at the death of her chicks. And 
presently, hearing her lamentation, a wood- 
pecker bird, a great friend of hers, came 
grieved at her grief, and said: “My dear 
friend, why lament in vain? For the Scrip- 
ture says: 

For lost and dead and past 
The wise have no laments: 
Between the wise and fools 
Is just this difference. 

“That is a good doctrine,” said the hen- 
sparrow, “but what of it? This elephant— 
curse his spring fever!—killed my babies. 
So if you are my friend, think of some plan 
to kill this big elephant. If that were done, 
I should feel less grief at the death of my 
children. You know the saying: 

While one brings comfort in distress, 
Another jeers at pain; 

By paying both as they deserve, 
A man is born again.” 

“Madam,” said the woodpecker, “your re- 

mark is very true. For the proverb says: 
A friend in need is a friend indeed, 
Although of different caste; 
The whole world is your eager friend 
So long as riches last. 

“Now see what my wit can devise. But 
you must know that I, too, have a friend, a 
gnat called Lute-Buzz. I will return with 
her, so that this villainous beast of an ele- 
phant may be killed.” 

So he went with the hen-sparrow, found 
the gnat, and said: “Dear madam, this is my 
friend the hen-sparrow. She is mourning be- 
cause a villainous elephant smashed her eggs. 
So you must lend your assistance while I 
work out a plan for killing him.” 

“My good friend,” said the gnat, “there 
is only one possible answer. But I also have 
a very intimate friend, a frog named Cloud- 
Messenger. Let us do the right thing by call- 
ing him into consultation. For the proverb 
says: 

A wise companion find, 

Shrewd, learned, righteous, kind; 
For plans by him designed, 

Are never undermined.” 

So all three went together and told Cloud- 
Messenger the entire story. And the frog 
said: “How feeble a thing is that wretched 
elephant when pitted against a great throng 
enraged! Gnat, you must go and buzz in 
his fevered ear, so that he may shut his eyes 
in delight at hearing your music. Then the 
woodpecker’s bill will peck out his eyes. 
After that I will sit on the edge of a pit and 
croak. And he, being thirsty, will hear me, 
and will approach expecting to find a body 
of water. When he comes to the pit, he will 
fall in and perish.” 

When they carried out the plan, the 
fevered elephant shut his eyes in delight at 
the song of the gnat, was blinded by the 
woodpecker, wandered thirst-smitten at noon- 
day, followed the croak of a frog, came to a 
great pit, fell in, and died. 

“Very well,” said the plover. “I will as- 
semble my friends and dry up the ocean.” 
With this in mind, he summoned all the 
birds and related his grief at the rape of his 
chicks. And they started to beat the ocean 
with their wings, as a means of bringing re- 
lief to his sorrow. 


But one bird said: “Our desires will not 
be accomplished in this manner. Let us 
rather fill up the ocean with clods and dust.” 
So they all brought what clods and dust they 
could carry in the hollow of their bills and 
started to fill up the ocean. 


Then another bird said: “It is plain that 
we are not equal to a contest with mighty 
ocean. So I will tell you what is now timely. 
There is an old gander who lives beside a 
banyan tree, who will give us sound and 
practical advice. Let us go and ask him. 
For there is a saying: 
Take old folks’ counsel (those are old 
Who have experience) 
The captive wild-goose flock was freed 
By one old gander’s sense.” 
“How was that?” asked the birds. And 
the speaker told the story of 


THE SHREWD OLD GANDER 


In a part of a forest was a fig tree with 
massive branches. In it lived a flock of wild 
geese. At the root of this tree appeared a 
creeping vine of the species called koshambi. 
Thereupon the old gander said: “This vine 
that is climbing our fig tree bodes ill to us. 
By means of it, someone might perhaps climb 
up here some day and kill us. Take it away 
while it is still slender and readily cut.” But 
the geese despised his counsel and did not 
cut the vine, so that in course of time it 
wound it way up the tree. 


Now one day when the geese were out 
foraging, a hunter climbed the fig tree by 
following the spiral vine, laid a snare among 
the nests, and went home. When the geese, 
after food and recreation, returned at night- 
fall, they were caught to the last one. Where- 
upon the old gander said: “Well, the disaster 
has taken place. You are caught, having 
brought it on yourselves by not heeding my 
advice. We are all lost now.” 

Then the geese said to him: “Sir, the thing 
having come to pass, what ought we to do 
now?” And the old fellow replied: “If you 
will take my advice, play dead when that 
hateful hunter comes. And when the hunter, 
inferring that we are dead, throws the last 
one to the ground, we then must all rise 
simultaneously, flying over his head.” 


At early dawn the hunter arrived, and 
when he looked them over, everyone seemed 
as good as dead. He therefore freed them 
from the snare with perfect assurance, and 
threw them all to the ground, one after the 
other. But when they saw him preparing 
to descend, they all followed the shrewd plap 
of the old gander and flew up simultaneously. 

When the story had been told, all the birds 
visited the old gander and related their grief 
at the rape of the chicks. Then the old 
gander said: “The king of us all is Garuda. 
Therefore, the timely course of action is this. 
You must all stir the feelings of Garuda by 
a chorus of wailing lamentation. In conse- 
quence, he will remove our sorrow.” With 
this purpose they sought Garuda. 

Now Garuda had just been summoned by 
blessed Vishnu to take part in an impending 
battle between gods and demons. At just 
this moment the birds reported to their mas- 
ter, the king of the birds, what sorrow in the 
separation of loved ones had been wrought 
by the ocean when he seized the chicks. “O 
bird divine,” they said, “while you gleam in 
royal radiance, we must live on what little 
is won by the labor of our bills. Because 
of our weak necessity of eating, the ocean has, 
in overbearing manner, carried away our 
young. Now there is a saying: 


The poor are in peculiar need 
Of being secret when they feed: 
The lion killed the ram who could 
Not check his appetite for food” 
“How was that?” asked Garuda. 
old bird told the story of 


And an 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE LION AND THE RAM 


In a part of the forest was a ram, sep- 
arated from his flock. In the armor of his 
great fleece and horns, he roamed the wood, 
a tough customer. 


Now one day a lion in that forest, who had 
a retinue of all kinds of animals, encountered 
him. At this unprecedented sight, since the 
wool so bristled in every direction as to con- 
ceal the body, the lion’s heart was troubled 
and invaded by fear. “Surely, he is more 
powerful than I am,” thought he. “That is 
why he wanders here so fearlessly.” And 
the lion edged away. 

But on a later day the lion saw the same 
ram cropping grass on the forest floor, and 
he thought: “What! The fellow nibbles 
grass! His strength must be in relation to 
his diet.” So he made a quick spring and 
killed the ram. 

“And that is why I say: 

The poor are in peculiar need 
Of being secret when they feed, 
and the rest of it.” 

While they were thus conferring, Vishnu’s 
messenger returned and said: “Garuda, Lord 
Vishnu sends orders that you repair at once 
to the celestial city.” On hearing this, Garu- 
da proudly said to him: “Messenger, what 
will the master do with so poor a servant 
as I am?” 

“Garuda,” said the messenger, “it may be 
that the blessed one has spoken to you 
harshly. But why should you display pride 
toward the blessed one?” And Garuda re- 
plied: “The ocean, the resting-place of the 
blessed one, has stolen the eggs of the plover, 
who is my servant. If I do not chastise him, 
then I am not the servant of the blessed one. 
Make this report to the master.” 

Now when Vishnu learned from the mes- 
senger’s lips that Garuda was feigning anger, 
he thought: “Ah, he is dreadfully angry. I 
will, therefore, go in person, will address 
him, and bring him back with all honor. For 
the proverb says: 

Shame no servant showing worth, 
Loyalty, and noble birth; 

Pet him ever like a son, 
If you wish your business done. 

Having reached this conclusion, he hastened 
to Garuda, who, beholding his master a vis- 
itor in his own house, modestly gazed on the 
ground, bowed low, and said: “O blessed one, 
the ocean, made insolent by his service as 
your resting-place, has stolen—behold! has 
stolen the eggs of my servant, and thus 
brought shame upon me. From reverence for 
the blessed one, I have delayed. But if 
nothing is done, I myself will this day reduce 
him to dry land. For the proverb says: 

A loyal servant dies, but shrinks 
From doing deeds of such a kind 
As bring contempt from common men 
And lower him in his master’s mind.” 

To this the blessed one replied: “O son of 
Vinata, your speech is justified. Because 

For servants’ crimes the master should 

Be made to suffer, say the good, 

So long as he does not erase 

From service, cruel folk and base. 

“Come, then, so that we may recover the 
eggs from ocean, may satisfy the plover, and 
then proceed to the celestial city on the gods’ 
business.” To this Garuda agreed, and the 
blessed one reproached the ocean, then fitted 
the fire-arrow to his bow and said: “Villain, 
give the plover his eggs. Else, I will reduce 
you to dry land.” . 

On hearing this, the ocean, while all his 
train shook with fright, tremblingly took the 
eggs and restored them to the plover, as the 
blessed one directed. 

And that is why I say: 

He loses fights who fights before 
His foeman’s power is reckoned, . . 
and the rest of it.” 
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Hindu Poetry 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


The Indian Gipsy 


In tattered robes that hoard a glittering trace 
Of bygone colours, broidered to the knee, 
Behold her, daughter of a wandering race, 
Tameless with the bold falcon’s agile grace, 
And the lithe tiger’s sinuous majesty. 


With frugal skill her simple wants she tends, 
She folds her tawny heifers and her sheep 

Oh lonely meadows when the daylight ends, 
Ere the quick night upon her flock descends 
Like a black panther from the caves of sleep. 


Time’s river winds in foaming centuries 

Its changing, swift, irrevocable course, 

To far off and incalculable seas; 

She is twin-born with primal mysteries, 

And drinks of life at Time’s forgotten 
source. 


Palanquin-Bearers 


Lightly, O lightly we bear her along, 
She sways like a flower in the wind of our 


song ; 
She skims like a bird on the foam of a stream, 
She floats like a laugh from the lips of a 
dream. 
Gaily, O gaily we glide and we sing, 
We bear her along like a pearl on a string. 


Softly, O softly we bear her along, 

She hangs like a star in the dew of our ~~ 

She springs like a beam on the brow of t 
tide, 

She falls like a tear from the eyes of a bride. 

Lightly, O lightly we glide and we sing, 

We bear her along like a pearl on a string. 


> 
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January Anniversaries 


Jan. 1—The first flag bearing thirteen stripes was 
raised over the American headquarters at Cam- 
bridge, 1776.—Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 1801.—Queen Victoria was proclaim 
Empress of India at Delhi, 1877. 
an. 2—Capture of Port Arthur, 1905. 

an. 3—Washington won Battle of Princeton, 1777. 
—Elizabeth Peabody, who established first pub- 
lic kindergarten in the Unjted States, died, 1894. 
—French Church and State Separation law was 
promulgated, 1907. . : 

Jan. 4—First successful operation for appendi- 
citis performed at Davenport, Ia., 1883.—New 
Mexico admitted as a state, 1912. 

Jan. 5—Washington’s army went into winter 
Gaeta at Morristown, J., 1777.—Premier 

squith introduced compulsory service bill in 
House of Commons, 1916.—Mrs. Nellie T. Ross 
becomes Governor of Wyoming, 1925. 

Jan. 6—Daniel Webster made his memorable 

speech in the U. S. Senate in aw. to Mr. 
ayne of South Carolina, 1830.—Death of 
Theodore Roosevelt, 1919. 

Jan. 7—The French army landed at Vera Cruz 
1862.—Korea proclaimed its independence o 
China, 1895. 

Jan. 8—Andrew Jackson’s victory over the Brit- 
ish in battle of New Orleans, 1815.—Eli Whit- 
ney, inventor of the cotton-gin, died, 1825.— 
President Wilson made “Fourteen Points” speech 
in Congress, 1918. 

Jan. 9—The “Star of the West” was fired on in 
Charleston harbor, 1861.—Napoleon III died in 
England, 1873.—Interborough tube under East 

iver, New York, opened, 1908. 

Jan. 10—Penny postage was inaugurated in Eng- 
land, 1840.—British House of Lords passed the 
woman suffrage measure, 1918. 

Jan. 11—Alexander Hamilton, born, 1757.—Fran- 
cis Scott Key, author of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” died, 1843.—French troops began oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr, 1923. 

Jan. 12—John Hancock born, 1737. 

Jan. 13—Stephen C. Foster, author of “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” died, 1864.—A. Lawrence 
Lowell was chosen president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1909. 

Jan. 14—Congress ratified the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, 1784.—Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the constitutionality of 
the Employers’ Liability Law, 1912. 

Jan. 15—Moliere, greatest of French dramatists, 
born, 1622. 
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Jan. 16—British defeated Spanish in naval battle 
near Cape St. Vincent, 1780.—Queen_Liliuoka- 
lani of Hawaii, deposed, 1893.—Prohibition 
amendment to the federal Constitution was rati- 
fied by the required number of States, 1919. 

Jan. 17—Benjamin Franklin born in Boston, 1706. 
ge | of Danish West Indies passed to 
the United States, 1917. 

Jan. 18—Daniel Webster born, 1782.—William I. 
of Prussia proclaimed German emperor at Ver- 
sailles, 1871.—Peace conference formally inaug- 
urat at Versailles, 1919. 

Jan. 19—General Robert E. Lee born, 1807.— 
Lieut. Charles Miller, U. S. N., discovered the 
Antartic Continent, 1840.—Gold was first dis- 
covered in California, 1848. 

Jan. 20—Andre Marie Ampere, whose discoveries 
in electro-magnetism created a new science, born 
1775.—Panama Canal begun by French, 1882.— 
Wireless tetegraphic messages —-*% by 
King Edward VII and President Roosevelt, 1902. 

Jan. 21—The Letters of Junius began in the Lon- 
don Public Advertiser, 1769.—Louis XVI of 
France, executed, 1793.—Gen. John C. Fre- 
mont, soldier and explorer, born, 1813.—Nikolai 

in, Premier of Soviet Russia died, 1924. 

Jan. 22—Lord Byron born, 1788.—Death of Queen 
Victoria, 1901. 

Jan. 23—Kansas-Nebraska bill introduced in the 
United States Senate, 1854.—Panama railroad 
I facilitating immigration to California, 

Jan. 24—Frederick the Great of Prussia born, 
1712.—Bismark made Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire, 1871. 

Jan. 25—Robert Burns born, 1759.—First trans- 
continental conversation by telephone, 1915. 

Jan. 26—First settlement in Australia, 1787.—Dr. 
Edward Jenner, discoverer of vaccination, died, 
1823.—Holley converter for making Bessemer 
steel patented, 1869.—Death of General Gordon 
at Khartoum, 1885. 

Jan. 27—Mozart, the composer, born, 1756.—In- 
ae lamp patented by Thomas A. Edison, 
1 . 


Jan. 28—Peter the Great of Russia died, 1725.— 
Paris capitulated to the Germans after a siege 
of 131 days, 1871. 

Jan. 29—Thomas Paine, author of “The Age of 
Reason,” born, 1737.—William McKinley born, 


1843. 
De Stine Charles I of England beheaded, 
Jan. 31—Ben Jonson, dramatic poet, born, 1574. 


—Lord Rayleigh announced the discovery of 
argon to the Royal Society, 1895. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


A Program on India 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


The material on India is so arranged that it 
may be used for a special program for literary 
— or assembly. 

I. Comparative Chart. A five minute talk on 
the antiquity of Indian civilization as shown by 
reference to the chart and comparison with con- 
tinental history will prove entertaining as well 
as instructive. 


II. Indian Literature. All of the great nations 
of the world have recorded the struggle of their 

ople in overcoming some spiritual or natural 
orce that impeded their progress. These records 
are called epics. Read the s nope of the Vedas 
given in Guerber’s Book of the ic and then tell 
the class informally something of the history of 
these ancient stories as Miss Johns has sketched 
it. Be careful to emphasize the oriental tendency 
toward the mystic and symbolic to explain why the 
stories took the form they did. Recall that Jesus 
made use of this interest in analogy. Matthew 
13:34, “And without a parable spake he not unto 
them.” If there is class time to discuss the dif- 
ference between eastern and western habits of 
thinking, read selections from John Neihardt’s 
Song of Hugh Glass that tells of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition to illustrate 

III. “The Hour of Cowdust.”” Speak briefly of 
the use which Hindus make of pictures and point 
out the significance of the fascination of animals 
for the disguised god. Krishna is the god of 
fertility. Miss Johns shows how ae ee though 

rn in India, write about people but never as 
one of them. He did, however, make the west- 
ern world see customs and points of view entirely 
unknown before. In Soldiers Three the story of 
“The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney” gives a 
vivid picture of the serious native regard for the 
power of Krishna. (This is one of the funniest 
stories in the world, and yet one in which the 
author, through the Irish Mulvaney, shows «him- 
self sympathetic with a point of view foreign to 
western thinking.) 

IV. The Awakening of India. This article should 
be reviewed by a group of pupils giving a 
ee on India Today. The first . speaker 
should prepare for the succeeding speakers by ex- 
plaining why Mahatma Gandhi is regarded as a 
reat saint in India. Then four others should 
ollow with: The Non-Cooperation Movement, the 
Breaking-up of Caste, Alcohol and Opium, and 
the Status of Woman. 


V. The Plover Who Fought the Ocean. Again 
we notice the symbolism in Indian Literature. 
These stories are fables. fable is a story in 
which animals are made to act and talk like men. 
The story teller always aims to point out some 
human weakness like greed or jealousy. Lest you 
miss the point he often summarizes the conclusion 
the reader is to take to himself in a pithy saying 
in the moral at the end. Perhaps you thought 
Benjamin Franklin first said “A friend in need is 
a friend indeed.” How many similar epigrams 
or pithy sayings can you find in these stories? 

Explain the use of the frame to hold the stor- 
ies together. Recall the same device in Arabian 
Nights. In what play of Shakespeare is there an 
inner ay 3 Let every one in the class think of 
one o esop’s Fables and write the moral in 
colloquial English or even in slang such as George 
Ade used in Fables in Slang. The Uncle Remus 
stories belong to the same age, having been car- 
ried from Egypt by the Africans. Notice the same 
kind of stinging comment on man’s nature. Read 
these stories and write the moral for one. For 
instance, what is the moral in Brer Fox and the 
Tar Baby? 

VI. The Poetry Corner. Again the class should 
work in a group. The first speaker should speak 
briefly of the world-renowned Tagore, and of 
Sarojini Naidu. Recall once more that the Hindu 
is by nature a mystic and that poetry is poetry 
because its words say more than meets the eye. 

Poem 45: An wr 7a had something of 
this feeling which he called “a nameless longing 
and a vague unrest.” You don’t need to say what 
the poet means. Read it until you hear the 
coming. Poem 74 must have been written about a 
night in early spring. This time zon can easily 
tell the particular and the generalized meaning. 
Poem 69: Why does this poem make you think of 
Sir Galahad? One hunted for a golden stag and 
the other for a cup, but in reality they were 
searching for the same Sing. What was it? 

_The Frugal Gipsy: The first two stanzas give 
ictures of a mode of living distinctly oriental. 

hat interpretation does the poet make in stanza 
three? Palanquin Bearers: Make sure you have a 
good picture in your mind of a lovely golden 
chair carried by runners. Then read the poem 
until you get the lightness of the princess like 


“a pearl on a string. 

VII. Tiger Hunting in Assam. Divide this 
article into four parts. Describe: the court of 
the Maharajah; the Tiger Hunt; the Bear and the 
Buns; Wading for Rhinos. Tell the incident in 
the first person if you can. 


VIII. How to Write an Essay. Mr. Crothers 

gives you some very definite advice. First he tells 
you to write about something that interests you 
and that you know all about. Boys and girls have 
a hard time understanding that other people are 
really interested in such simple and ordinary things 
as most pupils think about. But it is true. Leigh 
Hunt wrote a famous essay on hating to get up 
in a cold room on a cold morning. You probably 
have some thoughts on the same subject. Try 
your hand at some such simple subject and then 
take Mr. Crother’s advice on revision. You will 
be surprised at what you can do with patching 
and mending. 

IX. The Enemy. Act IV. The fourth act of 
a drama should — the adjustment of the char- 
acters to the world again; that is, the author be- 
gins to satisfy his audience that the play has to 
come out the way it does, that no other way would 


be right. What is the author persuading you to 
think? 
X. Rambling with a Camera through Present- 


day India. What differences do you find illustrated 
in these pictures between the ned, industry, 
climate, living conditions, and philosophy of the 
United States and India? Are there any simil- 
arities? If you made a bee through the Orient, 
what places in India would you most like to 
visit? 

XI. Round Table of Events. 

1. Commerce as Teacher. Everybody wants to 
own a little ship’s model of a famous sailing ves- 
sel. What romances do these little boats suggest? 
How do the great department stores bring this 
romance into American life? 

2. A Laboratory for the Stage. Tell the class 
about the famous training school for stage craft. 

3. Blessed Are the Peacemakers. Tell the class 
what these prizes mean and who the persons are 
who have received the awards. 

4. The Fortnight Abroad and The Fortnight in 
Public Affairs. Notice the last paragraph under 
“The British Dominions’ and the section on 
“Hindu Citizenship.” Is there any relation be- 
tween these events? Why does Great Britain wish 
to keep India in subjection? Defend the British 
policy. Compare your defense with the arguments 
advanced by Americans who are opposed to Philip- 
pine independence. If you were an educated Hin- 
du, what attitude do you think you would take 
toward the nationalist problem? 

5. A New Emperor in Nippon. Will the death 
of Yoshihito have any effect on Japanese-American 
relations? 

6. New York’s Drive on Crime. Take a vote 
of the class on the most important social problem 
confronting America today, in the light of what 
you have learned from the “Problems of America” 
series, and your reading of current events. How 
does the result check up with the vote of the 
Economic League? Do you approve the Baumes 

aw? 

7. The Last of the Impressionists. If there is 
an art museum in your city, see if you can find 
any painting of Monet there or of other French 
artists of the past fifty years. Do you see any 
resemblance between them? 

8. Judge Lynch in Bad Repute. Has there ever 
been a lynching in your state? What is the atti- 
tude of the average people you know toward 
lynching? 

9. What Price the Skyscraper? Draw up a list 
of “pros” and “cons” on the modern skyscraper— 
as many good points or bad points for it as you 
can think of. 


A Reading List on India 


For those students. and teachers who would like 
to know more about India than this number can 
give them, we have compiled the following list. 
It is confined chiefly to works on history, govern- 
ment, social and economic conditions, art, and 
travel. 

Charles Granville Bruce and others, The Assault 

on Mount Everest. Longmans, 1923 
Cambridge History of India. v. 1. 

University Press, 1922. ; 
Clarence Case, Nan-violent Coercion—A Study 

in Methods of Social Pressure. 1923. 

Sir Valentine Chirol, India Old and New. Mac- 

— 1921. Also Indian Unrest. Macmillan, 


Ananda K. Coomeraswamy, 
Probstham, 1911. 
Taraknath Das, India in World Politics. Huebsch, 


1923. 

Romesh Chinder Dutt, Ancient India: 2000 B. C.— 
800 A. D. pochs of Indian —? 1893. 
bn Civilization ef India. (Temple 

1 


Cambridge 


Indian Drawings. 


rimers) 


Edward Morgan Forster, A Passage to India. Har- 
court, 1924. J 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, Young India, 
1919-1922; With a Brief Sketch of the Non Co- 
operation Movement, by Babu R. Praisaid. 
Huebsch, 1923. 

Lord Frederic Hamilton, Here, There and Every- 
where. Doran, 1921. 

Eric Arthur Horne, The Political System of Brit- 
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ish India, with Special Reference to the Recent 
Constitutional Changes. xford, 1922. ‘ 

Harendranath Maitra, Hinduism; the World-ideal. 
Hayward, 1916. 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Caste and Outcast. Dutton, 
1923. Also My Brother’s Face. Dutton, 1924, 

Purushottama Padmanabha Pillai, Economic Condi. 
tions in India. Routledge, 1925. ; 

Lajpat Rai, England’s Debt to India; a Historical 

arrative of Britain’s Fiscal Policy in India. 
Huebsch, 1917. : 

Romain Rolland, Mahatma Gandhi, the Man Who 
Became One with the Universal Being; tr. by 
Cc. D. Groth. =~" 1924. i 

Sir Lawrence J. L. D. Ronaldshay, India; a Bird’s- 
eye View. Constable, 1924. . 

Mrs. Grace Thompson Seton, Yes, Lady Saheb; 
A Woman’s Adventuring with Mysterious India. 
Harper, 1925. ; j 

Vincent Arthur Smith, History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Clarendon Press, 1911. Also The 
Oxford History of India from the Earliest Times 
to the End of 1911. Clarendon Press, 1920. 

Rabindranath Tagore, Sadhana; the Realization of 
Life. Macmillan, 1914. 


The Awakening of India 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


as a measure of social well-being. As a 
result of these campaigns, there has been of 
late marked diminution of the opium evil in 
certain areas. ‘ 


Education and Women’s Rights 

The question of all questions is that of 
education. Without a doubt it is the most 
urgent need of India. The percentage of 
illiteracy is incredibly high. After a hun- 
dred and fifty years of English rule, one 
finds that among adults only one hundred and 
six men and ten women in a thousand are 
literate. Compare the state of education in 
India with that of the Philippines, which 
have been under the control of the United 
States a little over twenty-five years. About 
seventy-five per cent of the Filipino people 
can read and write Why has not education 
made as rapid strides in India as in the 
Philippines? The explanation is to be found 
in the fact that the government of India, 
unlike that of the Philippines, has made no 
attempt to provide instruction for the masses. 
As there is no compulsory educational system, 
so neither are there any free elementary 
schools. It has been estimated that under 
increase of the present restricted system, 
every boy would be in school in one hundred 
and fifteen years and every girl in six hun- 
dred and sixty-five years. What India wants 
is that at least primary education should be 
compulsory and universal. The Indian pub- 
lic feels so strongly on the subject that it is 
taxing itself independently of the government 
to establish national schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

No account of Indian social progress, how- 
ever sketchy, can be complete without some 
reference to the increasing part which women 
are playing in the national life. The num- 
ber of women who are engaged as teachers, 
doctors, journalists, and lawyers is gradually 
increasing. Even public life has brought 
forth some very able leaders among women. 
Some of the provincial legislatures have 
granted votes to women, and a few of the 
cities have the wisdom to admit women to 
their City Councils. But the most hopeful 
sign of New India is that the number of 
forthright women, who are devoting them- 
selves to social reform and especially to the 
transformation of institutions which had the 
effect of stunting women’s life, has been 
growing steadily. . 

India, under the stimulus of Mahatma 
Gandhi and his gospel of self-reliant action, 
is passing through a silent revolution. It 
does not promise a millenium. But whatever 
the future may be, India is awakened— 
awakened to a new vision of human rights 
and social justice. 
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